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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


The officers and the Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
wish for the members of the organization a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. The 
year 1932 gives promise of being a year 
which will be marked by real achievements 
in the field of education in Kentucky. 
Members of the profession are studying 
their problems more earnestly and more 
intelligently than they have ever done 
before. The morale of the profession is 
high and we enter the new year with a 
feeling of hope and optimism. If we work 
together earnestly and wholeheartedly we 
shall accomplish worthy ends for the cause 
of education in our State. 


WESTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Western Teachers College has just pub- 
lished an interesting number of Teach- 
ers College Heights in honor of its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. Twenty-five 
years is not very long in the history of a 
commonwealth, but in that time a small 
institution in Bowling Green has grown 
into one of the great professional schools 
for teachers in the United States. 


Many factors have contributed to its 
growth, but to those of us who know it 
intimately Western is the life and spirit 
of its founder and father, H. H. Cherry. 
He has lived that Western might serve. 
He has literally given his life to make the 
institution that he loves more beautiful, 
more effective, and more far-reaching in its 
influence. ‘“The Hill’’ is his creation and 
it is his joy and pride. It is his gift to 
Kentucky, and Kentucky is justly proud 
of it. 

Doctor Cherry’s dynamic personality 
and personal magnetism coupled with his 
sincerity of purpose and his devotion to the 
cause of education soon attracted large 
numbers of earnest young men and young 
women to the institution authorized by the 
Legislature in 1906. They came, they 
caught the inspiration, and they went back 
with a new determination. 


But Doctor Cherry would not have us 
fail to give credit to some of his associates 
for the growth of Western’s influence, 
Among those who have played a prominent 
part in building Western should be men- 
tioned the late Doctor A. J. Kinnaman, 
Professor J. R. Alexander, Professor J. H. 
Clagett, Doctor A. M. Stickles, Doctor M. 
A. Lieper, and Professor W. J. Craig, 
They are the “Old Guard” and they have 
made a place for themselves in the hearts 
and lives of all of us who have had the good 
fortune to know them and work with them. 

A tribute to Western’s twenty-five years 
of service would hardly be complete 
without mention of Miss Mattie McLean, 
the secretary of the institution. She has 
been the helpful counselor of students since 
the day the institution opened. She is 
never too tired and never too busy to 
listen to a student and to try to help him, 

The Kentucky Education Association 
extends to President Cherry and to the 
faculty, staff, and student body its warmest 
congratulations on Western’s achievements, 
and its sincerest good wishes for the future. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The Kentucky Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence 
have agreed to concentrate on two funda- 
mental pieces of educational legislation for 
the Legislature of 1932. The General 
Assembly will be asked to raise the stand- 
ards for teaching to a minimum of one year 
of work beyond high school. With the 
great surplus of teachers that now exists 
in Kentucky there is no excuse for our 
failure to raise the standards this much. 
We can supply every new position in 
Kentucky next year with a teacher who will 
meet this new standard. 


The second request that will be made 
will be to relieve the local trustee of the 
responsibility of recommending the teacher. 
It is hoped by the Kentucky Education 
Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence that the county program 0 
education may be given the same fine 
professional opportunity as that now 
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enjoyed by graded school and city districts 
in the State. There is no reason why 
counties should not have an equal chance 
to procure and keep good teachers. 


Every member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association who is interested in the 
advancement of his profession should 
lend his support to these two legislative 
measures. They have both been approved 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
by the Department of Superintendence, 
and by the legislative committees and the 
executive committees of the two organiza- 
tions. This is a time when the member- 
ship of the Association should stand solidly 
behind every request that has been ap- 
proved by the two bodies. If we do we 
shall obtain our goals and Kentucky will 
have a stronger program because of a 
united front on our part. 





LOUISVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


The Louisville Normal School has distrib- 
uted an attractive volume commemorat- 
ing sixty years of useful service. The 
Kentucky Education Association extends 
congratulations and good wishes to the 
faculty, the student body, the superintend- 
ent, the board of control, and to the 
friends of the institution. It has had a 
long and useful life. 


Few of us realize how much of a pioneer 
in teacher-training this institution has been 
in Kentucky and the South. It is the 
oldest institution of its kind south of the 
Ohio River. It was educating students 
for the teaching profession ten years before 
the Legislature in the State authorized the 
University of Kentucky to issue certificates 
to teach to those of its students who met 
the qualifications specified in the act. 


Louisville has always had a superior 
elementary teaching personnel. It has 
been superior because of the excellence of 
the work of the Louisville Normal School. 
This institution has admitted only those 
students who possessed ability, personality, 
and the qualities that are deemed essential 
in a successful teacher. The curriculum i is 


well planned and the instruction is given 
on a high plane. The graduates who go 
from the institution have done their work 


well. This institution has made a place 
for itself in the professional program for 
teachers in Kentucky. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
extends greetings and good wishes to Miss 
Breckinridge and her staff. The success 
of your graduates in the teaching profession 
is abundant testimony of your good work. 


NEW RADIUM IN CANADA WILL 
BREAK WORLD MONOPOLY 


By ScIENCE SERVICE 


That radium to the value of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, just discovered in 
Canada, will break the Belgian world 
monopoly of this precious substance and 
speed up the relief of cancer victims is the 
opinion of competent mining experts here. 


The pitchblende treasure bearing $150 
worth of radium is every pound of ore, 
discovered by Gilbert Labine and Shirley 
R. Cragg, airplane prospectors, of the 
El Dorado Mines Corporation at Labine 
Point in the Great Bear Lake region, is 
equal in richness to the best ores of the 
Belgian Congo, which since 1922 have 
driven all competitors, including the United 
States, from the market. 


The new ore is here described by geolo- 
gists as ‘‘a very substantial deposit of high 
grade material,’ yielding 3 to 4 grams of 
radium per ton. ‘Twenty tons have already 
been shipped on a fur steamer of the 
Mackenzie River and forty more tons 
mined ready for shipment at a cost which 
compares favorably with Belgian freight 
charges on the long passage from Africa 
to the refineries in Europe. 


Hundred-pound lumps were actually 
picked up on the surface. The radium 
from these will yield $70,000 a gram 
whereas the most valuable emeralds fetch 
only $5,000 a gram. Silver ore yielding 
$300 a ton has been found alongside. 


The Canadian discovery, consisting ap- 
parently of several thousand tons of ore, 
will add greatly to the world’s present 600 
gram total supply of radium. Treatment 
of cancer, until now hindered by the pro- 
hibitive prices, will be greatly helped. 
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CHILDREN WHO ARE TIMID 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE, 
Boarp OF EpucATION, NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY 


Timidity not only stands in the way of 
good school achievement; it may also foster 
the development of an unhappy, unhealthy 
personality which will cripple the child 
through life. It indicates a lack of security, 
a feeling of being unliked or unwanted, a 
state of confusion induced by a sense of 
inadequacy and inability to do what is 
expected of him. 


Have you a timid child in your room 
whose answers are inaudible? Who never 
volunteers? Who seems to have no friends? 
Who is afraid to ask for what he wants? 
Who cries easily? Who is fearful? Who 
fails to take responsibility commensurate 
with his age? Who avoids making his own 
decisions? Who needs constant urging 
to keep at his tasks? Who day-dreams to 
shut out the world in which he is uncomfort- 
able, in order to build one where he can be 


happy? 
Wuy SHoutp Tuts CHILD FEEL AFRAID? 


Is it because of a lack of affection on the 
part of one or both parents, since the child 
without normal parental love is apt to feel 
that nobody likes him or wants to be friends 
with him? Is it because of a feeling that 
there is something wrong with him, that 
another child is so preferred in the family 
or school group that he is becoming 
convinced of his inability to compete with 
the “pet,”’ and has put it down to his own 
inadequacy? 


Is it because he has been babied, kept 
apart from other children, protected by an 
over solicitous mother to whom he is so 
much attached that he has never learned to 
face situations on his own and is panic- 
stricken without the familiar support? 


Is it because he is crushed by an over- 
severe and unreasonable parent or by 
unwise threats; so that he is cowed by 
imminent dangers over which he has no 
control? 


Is it because he is out of the normal 
home setting, with unsympathetic step- 
parents, in a foster home, or in an institu- 
tion, so that he has no incentive to struggle 
to achieve since nobody seems to care? 


Is it because of such a sense of physical, 
mental, social, or racial inferiority that he 
feels beaten before he starts? 


The timid child is not disturbing to the 
group or to the teacher, but his problem is 
a painful one to himself. The “show-off” 
is fighting a world that he finds hostile; the 
timid child has given up the struggle. He 
needs the teacher’s help more than most 
children. But because of the delicate 
nature of his difficulty the teacher must 
employ unusual tact. 


How CAN THE TEACHER HELP 
THE TIMID CHILD? 


A subtle and sympathetic building-up of 
the timid child’s self-confidence is apt to be 
more successful than scolding, ridiculing, 
threatening, pitying, or forcing him into 
conspicuous roles. “The subtle and sympa- 
thetic approach may 


—prepare the child for assuming small 
classroom responsibilities, until he is finally 
able to get satisfaction from achievement 
for its own sake; 


—offer him opportunities to excel in the 
thing he does well, utilize the make-believe 
of the day -dreamer in creative work, such 
as writing, dramatics, or art; the resulting 
realization of success may give him confi- 
dence to try again; 


—allow the teacher to make him aware 
of her confidence in his ability without 
causing him to feel that he is being pitied; 

—permit the needed amount of encour- 
agement and praise to be offered until the 
child has gained enough self-confidence to 
dispense with the special attention. 

Harsh or embarrassing methods may 

—increase the timidity the teacher is 
trying to relieve; 

—further undermine his self-confidence; 

—cause him to fear an overture by the 
teacher as something leading to an un- 
pleasant or exposed position; 

—delay his learning to believe in himself, 
since acquiring such confidence is made a 
slow and difficult process. 


Real achievement and a comfortable feel- 
ing of self-confidence are possible for the 
timid child, if he can begin to have experi- 
ences of being liked and of being successful. 


Character and habits are not easily taken 
up or suddenly laid aside.—Washington. 
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REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


DECEMBER 11, 1931 


The Committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, the Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association, and 
the Legislative Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence working together 
have arrived at some conclusions which we 
wish to submit as recommendations for 
your consideration : 


I. County BOARD oF EDUCATION AND 
Sus-District TRUSTEE LAws 


1. Section 4399a-1a and Section 4399a- 
1b Kentucky Statute be modified so as to 
provide for the election of county school 
board members from the county at large 
instead of from separate divisions of the 
county. 

2. Section 4399a-7 Kentucky Statute 
be revised so that the County Board of 
Education will elect principals, teachers 
and supervisors on the recommendation of 
the county superintendent instead of on the 
recommendation of the sub-district trustee, 

3. Strike from Sectior. 4426b-2 Ken- 
tucky Statute the words ‘“‘the qualification 
and fitness of applicants to teach” and from 
Section 4447 Kentucky Statute the words 
“upon his nomination’’ so as to make these 
sections conform with changes recom- 
mended above in Section 4399a-7, 


II]. TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATION LAW 


1. That those sections relative to 
issuing teachers certificates on examination 
be repealed. 

2. That that part of Section 4501-6 which 
pertains to the county superintendent and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction issu- 
ing emergency teaching permits be repealed. 

3. That the minimum requirement for 
granting teachers certificates be raised from 
16 to 32 semester hours of college credit to 
become operative after September 1, 1932. 

4. The repeal of remnants of old certi- 
fication laws that were not decisively and 
effectively repealed when the present certi- 
fication laws were enacted. 





Louisville, Ky., January 1932. 


Dear Friends and Patrons: 


We wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation for the cour- 
tesies shown this Company during the 
past year, and to personally thank you 
for the business with which you have fa- 
vored us. 


It has been our earnest endeavor to 
give you high quality merchandise, good 
service, and loyal co-operation, and we 
hope that our future relationship may be 
pleasant and satisfactory and that we 
may look forward to the pleasure of serv- 
ing you with your needs during the years 
to come. 


With sincere wishes for a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year for you, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
A. M. Bonn, President 














5. A feature of the law empowering the 
State Board Examiners to provide regula- 
tions for special certificates for trade school 
teachers, instrumental music teachers and 
physical education teachers. Also to set 
up definition of Standard College credits. 


III. TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


1. A law giving boards of education 
authority to provide transportation of 
public school children out of public school 
funds. 

2. A law providing for free passage of 
school children and vehicles transporting 
school children over state-owned bridges 
and ferries. 

IV 


That we express our appreciation to the 
Kentucky Negro Education Association 
for its favorable attitude toward the major 
legislative objectives of our program and 
that we give our moral support to its 
special legislative measures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

J. L. Foust, Chairman 


Dias BA i tt Ra ym 





The General 
Conference 


By Henry NosLeE SHERWOOD, 


Disarmament 


University of Louisville 


Can we find some way to avoid taxing 
ourselves at the rate of $5,200 per minute 
to meet the cost of our war machine? 
If we could there would be more money 
for the arts and sciences, for the schools 
and churches, and for the cultural agencies 
about us. 


It is this problem that brings the world 
together February 2nd, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Sixty-three states have accepted 
the invitation of the League of Nations to 
attend. Our own Government is sending 
a delegation headed by Charles G. Dawes, 
our Ambassador to Great Britain. 


There has never been a meeting of this 
kind in all history. The two Hague Con- 
ferences, held in 1899 and 1907, were in 
keeping with the idea of the Geneva 
Conference. But for the number of 
nations to be represented, the care and 
skill in preparing for the meeting, and the 
magnitude of the undertaking, the Geneva 
Conference will be unique in the history 
of the world. 


In calling the Conference the League of 
Nations is fulfilling the pledge made to 
Germany at the close of the World War as 
well as meeting its obligations under the 
Covenant. The victorious nations in 1918 
compelled Germany and her allies practi- 
cally to disarm. In making this require- 
ment they promised the Teutonic power 
that they themselves likewise would reduce 
their armaments. Twelve years have 
expired since these arrangements were 
made. The victorious nations, instead of 
reducing their arms, have increased them. 
The Germans, in view of this situation, 
maintain that they are justified in re- 
arming unless in the near future some 
progress is made in fulfilling the pledge 
made to them. 


The treaty-makers wrote a clause into the 
Covenant of the League binding it to 
prepare plans for general disarmament. 
Although no progress has been made by 
the victorious states in actually reducing 
their own armaments a great amount of 


work has been done in the preparation of 
plans for the limitation of the armaments 
of the world. Soon after its organization 
the League appointed committees and set 
them to work on this problem. One com- 
mittee, called the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission, gave five years of study 
to its task. Thirty-one nations, including 
the United States, were members of the 
Commission. When it completed its study 
a written report was made to the League. 
This report, called the Draft Convention, 
was sent to all the governments of the world 
in order that they might consider it before 
the Geneva meeting. This Draft Con- 
vention is really a treaty containing plans 
for the limitation and if possible the reduc- 
tion of armaments. When the nations 
meet next February the Draft Convention 
will be the basis of their deliberations. 

It is evident, therefore, that since the 
war a peace movement headed by the 
League has been at work. A parallel 
movement, under the auspices of the United 
States, has also been active. As a result of 
the efforts of the United States the Wash- 
ington and London Naval Treaties were 
made and signed. These agreements 
limited the battleships and aircraft carriers 
of the five greatest navies, those of the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France, and Italy, and the cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and submarines of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. By these 
treaties a race in the construction of war- 
ships was brought to an end and the 
diplomatic tension growing out of the 
struggle greatly relieved. 

The Geneva meeting, called the General 
Disarmament Conference, unites these 
parallel peace movements, and_ brings 
together for the first time in history in one 
body, delegates from all the nations to 
work out a method for disarmament by 
international agreement. 

Among the recommendations of the 
Draft Convention the nations of the world 
are to limit, and as far as possible, to 
reduce their land, sea, and air armaments, 
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HARVEY CARDWELL 


Certified Public Accountant 
AND ASSOCIATES 
McDOWELL BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















to prohibit the use of chemicals and germs 
in warfare, and to create a Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission. Methods of 
reduction have been suggested by the Com- 
mission but the specific way and the extent 
of reduction are left for the General Con- 
ference to decide. 


When the United States entered the last 
great world conflict we were told “It is a 
war to end war.”” We believed it. We were 
mistaken. We now know that war cannot 
be thrown into the junk-pile by this 
method. When war is no longer used as a 
means for the settlement of international 
controversies some other machinery must 
be established to take its place. In the 
construction of this machinery progress has 
already been made. Conference, com- 
missions of inquiry, arbitration, and courts 
have been successfully used for the specific 
settlement of dispute between the nations. 
We now have a permanent conference in 
the League of Nations and a permanent 
judicial tribunal in the World Court. 
Beyond question, sufficient progress has 
been made in the creation of peace ma- 
chinery to justify a limitation of the war 
machine. To bring about this limitation 
the General Disarmament Conference is 
called. In view of the Kellogg Peace Pact 
to which the states have agreed, their 
sincerity will be put to the acid test at 
Geneva. 


Whatever the outcome of the Geneva 
meeting, all good citizens are agreed with 
General Pershing who said in 1921 ‘“‘that 
the lessons of the past six years should be 
enough to convince anybody of the danger 
of nations striding up and down the earth 
armed to the teeth. But no one nation 
can reduce armaments unless all do. Isn’t 
it then time for an awakening among 
enlightened peoples to the end that the 
leading powers may reach some national 
agreement which would not only relieve the 
world of their terrible financial load but 
which in itself would be a long step toward 
the prevention of war?” 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe desires a com- 
petent organizer or representative in each city 
or college. Most liberal commissions ever offered. 
Also cash bonus for acting as hostess or courier 
for party. Ability to fill these positions desired 
but not essential. 23,000 Satisfied Clients. 250 
Conducted Tours from 24 days $235, to 93 days 
$690. Lowest Cost and Easiest Selling Tours. 
State qualifications fully in first letter. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boyisten St. Beston, Mass. 














DECREASE IN NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 


The number of pre-school children in 
this country actually is decreasing, says 
the United States Office of Education. 


“Although there were 17,000,000 more 
people in the United States in 1930 than in 
1920,” says Emery M. Foster, chief 
statistician of that Agency, ‘‘there was a 
decrease of 128,840 children under five 
years of age. The year by year increase 
in first-year enrollments which has been a 
fact to be faced in school administration 
has been passed.” 


‘“‘This decrease,”’ the Office of Education 
statistician reports, ‘is not large enough, 
numerically, to make an _ appreciable 
difference in elementary school enrollments 
during the next five years, but indicates 
that unless the trend stops, first-grade 
enrollments may show appreciable de- 
creases within the next ten years.” 


Forty years ago America’s population of 
children under five years of age was 
7,634,693. Ten years later the 1900 census 
showed a jump of this age group to 
9,170,628. Another increase was noted in 
the 1910 census, when 10,631,364 boys and 
girls five years old or younger were regis- 
tered in the United States. Ten years ago 
another sharp rise in this age group was 
noted, from 10,631,364 to 11,573,230. 
This, apparently was the peak, for in the 
last decade, for the first time in our history, 
a decrease was registered in the number of 
children five years of age or younger in the 
United States. Thedrop was from 11,573,- 
230 to 11,444,390. The general popu- 


lation over the same ten-year period 
increased more than seventeen million. 

“Those under five years of age in 1930 
were only 9.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, while in 1920 the number of children 
in this age group represented 10.9 per cent 
of the population.” 
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NOTABLE KENTUCKY EDUCATION- 
AL PIONEERS—JOSEPH S. 


TOMLINSON 


By A. L. Crass, 
George Peabody College 


The Methodist Church came _ into 
America relatively late. The Episcopal 
Church beat it one hundred and seventy- 
seven years, the Baptists by one hundred 
and forty-five years, and the Presbyterian 
by seventy-nine years. But the democracy 
and militancy of the Methodists gathered 
converts rapidly into the fold so that by 
1820—the denomination then having been 
in America but thirty-six years—there were 
282,000 Methodists on this continent. Of 
these, 14,085 lived in Kentucky. It is 
nes that the major effort of the 

ethodists was not focused upon the 
educated class. They went into the byways 
in search of their recruits. They were, 
however, keenly sensitive to the desira- 
bility of educational institutions. 


In 1822, Augusta College was founded. 
It was the first Methodist College in 
the Western country. Indeed, it was 
the third Methodist College founded in 
America. To its headship was called 
John P. Finley, one of the bulwarks of the 
Methodist pulpit, and brother of perhaps 
even a greater bulwark, James B. Finley. 
His father had graduated from Princeton 
under the guidance of its great president, 
Dr. Witherspoon. From 1774 to 1808 he 
had preached to various Presbyterian 
congregations in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. For some unex- 
plained reason he withdrew later from 
the Presbyterian faith and joined the 
Methodists, and in 1811 was accepted as 
preacher by the Western Conference. The 
son was admitted to the Conference the 
same year. His administration of Augusta 
College was wise and beneficent, and led 
the way to the institution’s golden period 
which began under the presidency of Dr. 
Martin Ruter (1827-1832), and continued 
through that of Joseph Tomlinson, who 
became a member of the staff of the College 
in 1825, and attained to the presidency upon 
the resignation of Dr. Ruter. 


Dr. Tomlinson was born at Georgetown 
in 1802. His parents were good people 
but poor, and while a mere infant he was 
left an orphan. He became an_apprentice 


—————_. 


to a harness-maker in which capacity he 
developed unusual skill. At sixteen he 
left the service of the harness-maker and 
entered Transylvania. At Lexington, he 
devoted his spare hours to work in leather, 
by which means he supported himself, 
His entrance to Transylvania occurred the 
same year that President Holley began his 
labors with the institution. It was a 
happy time to enter Transylvania. While 
at Lexington he united with the Methodist 
Church and was licensed to preach a 
brief while before he graduated. Imme- 
diately following graduation he became a 
member of the staff of Augusta College. 
For almost thirty years he was part and 
parcel of this struggling young outpost of 
Methodist scholarship. At one time he 
was professor of languages, at another 
professor of mathematics, at another pro- 
fessor of natural science, at another pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and _ belles- 
lettres. Finally, he was president. In 
that position he remained until in 1844 
when the Kentucky Conference withdrew 
its patronage from the institution. In 
1848, he was elected to a professorship in 
Ohio Wesleyan University. He did not 
accept the position, though for two years 
he served the school as field agent. 
In 1852, he was elected to a professorship 
in Ohio University at Athens. He served 
for one year, at the end of which he was 
elected to the presidency. This appoint- 
ment he declined. His health was broken, 
and in June 1853 he died. 


As pastor in various pulpits, particularly 
at Minerva, he achieved mightily in the 
service of God, end in various phases of 
service in Augusta College he left a perma- 
nent contribution to higher education in 
Kentucky. 
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MAKING A COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH FOR CATLETTSBURG 
SCHOOLS 


By J. T. Mrracte, 
Superintendent 


At the beginning of the month of Febru- 
ary 1929 all teachers in Catlettsburg 
schools were asked to record all oral errors 
that they heard during the month. These 
were kept by grades, classified and tabu- 
lated. 


We found that there were 3,154 different 
errors recorded during the month. These 
constituted about 260 different expressions. 
However, these were classified into the 
following groups: Errors in the use of 
verbs, pronouns, localisms, contractions, 
double negatives, superfluous words, wrong 
comparison of adjectives, and words used 
incorrectly. It is interesting to note that 
more than fifty per cent of the oral errors 
were classified as verb errors and came 
under the following headings; wrong tense, 
wrong tense ending, wrong verb, disagree- 
ment of verb and subject. 


All teachers of grades, three and above, 
gave one or more written compositions in 
which they listed errors by grades. This 
was followed by Charter’s Diagnostic Test 
in Verbs and Pronouns. 


When these errors were tabulated in the 
diagnostic tests, we found 26,194 errors 
recorded in these tests. We now had a 
good sampling of errors the children were 
making in each grade and in all grades, 
since all of these errors were kept by grades. 


The biggest problem was to determine 
how many and just which errors to try to 
eliminate in each grade. These errors 
were tabulated as to frequency by grades. 
They were graded as to the ability of the 
child to understand and correct. Teacher 
judgment was given consideration in 
determining the ones that might most 
easily be eliminated in each grade, or grade 
placement of errors. Definite errors were 
assigned to be eliminated in each grade 
and distributed among the various grades. 


To supplement this diagnostic test work, 
oral and written errors recorded by the 
teachers, I had been making a study for two 
summers of all work available on courses 
of study in English at Columbia Univer- 


sity under the direction of the Curriculum 

Commission. With all the materials, helps 

and information gained by these studies 

I proceeded to turn out this course of 

study, page after page. As it was mimeo- 

graphed a copy was sent to each teacher 

in the system for study and criticism. After 

this material had been studied and criticized 

it was reworked and made ready for a final ° 
issue. 


The whole course was mimeographed. 
We secured heavy flexible paper for backs. 
The sheets were punched and the entire 
book bound by three long brass paper 
fasteners into book form. 


We call this a Minimum Essentials in 
English. It states very specifically what a 
child shall know and be able to do before 
he passes on to the next grade. In my 
opinion the most valuable part of this 
course is the summary at the end of each 
grade which says: Before a child passes 
this grade he should know and be able to 
to do these things. Then the least that is 
ig of any child for that grade is 
isted. 


This has three advantages. In the first 
place, each teacher knows exactly what con- 
structive and corrective English she is 
supposed to teach in her grade. In the 
second place, she can look back at the 
summary of accomplishments of each 
grade and know just what the child has had 
before he came to her. In the third place 
it places definitely the responsibility if a 
child does not know and cannot use cor- 
rectly the English he is supposed to have 
been taught in a definite grade. Aside 
from this it gives the supervisor an excel- 
lent chance to test to see whether a class 
is ready for promotion. 


The constructive and corrective English 
is so distributed that when a child passes 
out of these grades he will be well prepared 
in the mechanics as well as the usage of 
good English. 


Listed among the achievements in this 
course of study for each grade are: 
Punctuation, capitalization, sentence struc- 
ture, oral and written composition stand- 
ards. 


Since the use of correct English comes 
more from practice in using correct English 
than in knowing correct English, teachers 
are instructed to check on the use of Eng- 
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lish in all work of the school. The child 
is held responsible for his English in other 
work just as he is in his English class. 
For no child’s faulty English will be cor- 
rected in, forty-five minutes a day, if he is 
allowed to use incorrect English the 
remainder of the day. 


All teachers of English in grades one to 
six, inclusive, in Catlettsburg schools are 
watching this course of study carefully as 
they teach it. Notes of criticism are being 
made as we go along—both constructive 
and destructive. Near, or at the close of 
the year these will be compiled, studied, 
and discussed. We shall probably do some 
more testing and then proceed to modify 
the course when we have found changes that 
~yill make it a better course of study. 


These changes or corrections, if any, 
can be made on one or more pages and 
inserted in the grade where they belong. 
In this way we shall be perfecting this 
course of study from year to year. as we 
find needed improvements. 


Chicago, Illinois 
November 18,'1931- 


DEAR’ SUPERINTENDENT MIRACLE: 


This is a promising piece of work based on a 
special textbook; or supposed to correlate with it. 
I commend the objectives and aims and teaching 
procedure. The language aspects are unduly 
emphasized as compared with the written and oral 
composition. The self-appraisal provided by which 
the pupils judge the merits of their own work is 
admirable. 


R. L. Lyman, 
Head of Department of English, 
Chicago University 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Marcie Hem, 
Inibrarian, Western Teachers College 


Libraries for schools have up to this time 
generally been the last item to be con. 
sidered. If there were any extra funds, 
books were bought. But now the impor- 
tance of reading is being recognized, and 
libraries are considered as necessary equip- 
ment for high schools. The accrediting 
agencies have set up standards for the book 
collection and for trained librarians in 
charge, which the schools must meet before 
they become accredited. 


We are more or less familiar with some 
of the benefits to be gained by a school 
having a library and a trained librarian: 

1. In general, a child with the reading 
habit will progress more rapidly than one 
who does not read. Librarians in Indiana 
and in California have secured statistics to 
prove this. A child with access to a library 
will more readily form the reading habit. 


2. We know that reading is a pleasant 
form of recreation and one of the most 
useful ways of spending one’s leisure time. 

3. Teachers find the problem of disci- 
pline greatly simplified where there is a 
library with books on a variety of subjects 
to interest many types of children. 


4. Teachers can motivate and make 
more interesting their lessons when they 
»ave collateral reading to draw from. 

5. A trained librarian gives life to a 
collection of books. The books are gener- 
ally better selected, more economically 
bought, and more efficiently administered 
when a professional librarian is in charge. 
A librarian, too, has opportunity to suggest 
books to the students and, oftentimes, to 
guide their reading directly or indirectly. 


There are still other ways in which 
libraries and librarians benefit high 
schools, but we will not pause to mention 
them now. 


In Kentucky we have seven hundred and 
eighty-four high schools.: These schools 
must meet certain requirements to become 
accredited. The State Board of Education 
has set up standards in regard to size of the 
book collection, organization, and equip- 
ment which practically all the high schools 
in the State are striving to meet. The 
State Board of Education has helped 
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library promotion greatly by the publica- 
tion of bulletins with suggested buying and 
with other recommendations for organiza- 
tion and improved service. 


The association of colleges and secondary 
schools of the Southern states has still more 
rigid requirements. According to Mr. Doak 
Campbell’s report published by Peabody 
College last December, one hundred and 
eighteen Kentucky high schools are ac- 
credited by this association. Six standards 
for high school libraries have been formu- 
lated by the Southern Association for 
accreditation. These standards relate to 
book collection, trained librarians, appro- 
priation, teaching the use of the library to 
the students, organization, and equipment. 
Mr. Campbell has rated each state by these 
six standards. Taking his ratings, I find 
in ranking the states that Kentucky has 
the third highest place in the percentage of 
high schools which meet all these require- 
ments; Mississippi holds first place among 
the eleven Southern states; Louisiana 
second, and Kentucky third. But this 
applies to the small number of high schools 
which meet all the Southern Association’s 
requirements. We are glad that these few 
have done so well. But we should have 
more than one hundred and eighteen high 
schools out of seven hundred and eighty- 
four accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion. Evidently, we need to allot more of 
our funds for our high school libraries and 
thus build up our book collections. It 
sometimes happens that libraries without 
librarians in charge lose a large per cent of 
their books during the year and through 
the summer. Then, new collections have 
to be started each year. A librarian in 
charge can rectify much of this waste by 
installing proper organization and equip- 
ment for keeping up with the books. A 
trained librarian is really oftentimes a 
source of economy. 


The large high school libraries, to be 
accredited by the Southern Association, 


should have full-time trained librarians 
and the small high schools a_teacher- 
librarian who has had library training. 
A teacher-librarian is a teacher who is 
relieved of some of her teaching duties in 
order to give part of her time to the 
administration of the library. But all 
high schools, large or small, to be accredited 
must have a librarian, full-time or part- 
time, with professional training. 


The State Board of Education has en- 
dorsed county public libraries. So has 
the Kentucky Library Commission, the 
Kentucky Library Association, and the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. A county public library can do a 
great deal to help the high schoo! libraries 
in the county. There should be _ the 
closest co-operation between them so that 
school libraries can borrow books regularly 
from the county public library. Miss 
Lathrop, in the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, says that county libraries usually 
spend thirty-seven per cent of their book 
budget on books for the collection to be 
loaned to the schools. A set of books can 
be loaned to a school library and as soon 
as it has been read it can be sent on to an- 
other schoo! library and a new set brought 
to the first school. It need not be neces- 
sary to borrow always in sets, individual 
requests can be cared for, also. A county 
library, through such loans, enables the 
children of the county to have access to 
a larger collection of books than any one 
school could own alone. 


The librarian of the county public 
library and the school librarians can 
co-operate in many ways. Sometimes the 
books may all be purchased through the 
county library, or all cataloged at one 
place. Such centralization can oftentimes 
be a real economy to the county. 


It is becoming evident to us in this 
generation that citizens of a democracy 
need to read be -h for general information 
and for culture. To train our high school 
students for the highest type of citizenship 
we must offer them access to books, the 
best books. Parents, teachers, and libra- 
rians are taking this problem seriously 
today. We are building up worthwhile 
book collections in our high schools, and 
employing trained librarians to administer 
these libraries and to help direct students’ 
reading. 
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OIL PAINTING OF DR. WINSHIP 
PRESENTED TO N. E. A. 
HEADQUARTERS 


Albert E. Winship, eighty-seven year 
old Dean of educational journalists, was 
honored Wednesday morning at National 
Education Association Headquarters, be- 
fore officers and representatives of the 
220,000 members of the organization, by 
the presentation of a fine oil painting of 





Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


himself, which will remain permanently in 
the offices of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion. This is the first time in the history 
of the Association, organized in 1857, that 
such an honor has been accorded. 


The painting was presented by the 
artist, Mrs. Donna Wilson Crabtree who 
drew the portrait as a fitting recognition of 
Dr. Winship’s long services to education. 
‘“‘My interest has been greater in painting 
his portrait than in any piece of work I 
have ever attempted to do,” said Mrs. 
Crabtree in her brief presentation address. 
“Into these features I have tried to put the 
genial and alert expression and the inspiring 
personality which have for so many years 
characterized a great educational leader. 
Dr. Winship’s life work is a permanent 
contribution to the development of the 
American schools. It is fitting that the 
profession preserve a permanent record as 
well of the personality of one of the 
nation’s best-loved educators.”’ 


Mrs. Crabtree’s husband, J. W. Crab- 
tree, has been secretary of the National 


Education Association since 1917. 
are lifelong friends of Dr. Winship. 


Other addresses at the presentation 
ceremony included one by Miss Maria 
Machien, Dean of Women at the University 
of Porto Rico. A delegation of students 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, headed by Dr. Winifred E, 
Bain, assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
were present. Following the presentation, 
Dr. Winship went to the White House 
where, upon special invitation, he had 
lunch with President Hoover. 


Dr. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION since 1886, has known person- 
ally every United States Commissioner of 
Education and every president of the 
National Education Association. He is 
one of the most popular speakers in educa- 
tional work. His speaking tours have 
taken him across the continent more than 
sixty times, and he has addressed educa- 
tional and other meetings in nearly every 
large university and college in the Nation. 
He is the author of the ‘Jukes Edwards, 
Great American Educators,” the “Life of 
Horace Mann,” ‘Educational Prepared- 
ness,’ ‘Famous Farmers,’’ and many other 
books. A native of Massachusetts, his 
home is in Boston. 


Both 





To maintain the moral and spiritual fiber 
of our people, to sustain the skill required 
to use the tools which great discoveries 
in science have given us, to hold our 
naticnal ideals, we must not fail in the 
support and constant improvement of our 
school system. Both as the cause and the 
effect, the maintenance of our complex 
civilization now depends upon it. 

From generation to generation we hand 
on our vast material equipment, our 
knowledge of how to run it, and our stock 
of intellectual and spiritual ideas. If we 
were to suppress our educational system 
for a single generation, the equipment 
would decay, the most of our people would 
die of starvation and intellectually and 
spiritually we would slip back four thou- 
sand years in human progress. We could 
recover the loss of any other big business 
in a few years—but not this one. And 
unless our educational system keeps pace 
with the growth of our equipment, we 
will slip also.—President Herbert Hoover. 
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TEACHERS 'AS ARCHITECTS 
OF FATE 


By Mrs. GreorceE M. RoGERs, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Do we as teachers realize the great 
responsibility that rests upon our shoulders 
today? There are but few teachers who 
do not love their work; but dc we realize 
the greatness of it! To me, the teaching 
profession is not merely one in which I 
accumulate knowledge and pass it on to a 
younger generation; but it is a profession 
in which I am dealing with human souls 
and helping to build the fate of our nation 
and of the world. 


The material we consciously teach the 
children at school will be early forgotten, 
but the things we unconsciously teach 
them will be stamped on their souls for 
all eternity. What are some of the 
things we unconscicusly teach them? 
One of the most important is their attitudes. 


First, is their attitude toward those with 
whom they live. Our reactions to what 
the children tell us various patrons say 
about us help to mold the children’s 
attitude toward these patrons and their 
children. If; when the children tell us 
people say unkind things about us, we say 
spiteful things in return, we are molding 
a bad attitude in the children; on the other 
hand, if we pass it off with a smile and a 
kind word, we are teaching the children to 
see the good in others. 


Through social science we have the 
opportunity to mold the attitude of the 
children, who are the men and women of 
tomorrow, toward the government. Are 
we teaching them an attitude that will 
cause them, as citizens, to demand a 
democratic government run by honorable 
officials, or a government in which home 
life and religion are abolished. 


Through geography we may teach them 
to see that we are the queer ones—not the 
rest of the world. World peace will never 
be attained through leagues and conferences 
composed of a few big men, of whom the 
common people know nothing. World 
peace depends upon the attitudes of the 
common people toward each other. We as 
teachers, are creating the attitudes of the 
men and women of tomorrow. We may 


use every study taught, if we will, to create 
the correct attitudes in our boys and girls. 
Then there is the attitude toward life 
itself. Are we teaching the children to 
smile when things don’t go to suit them 
—to work just a little harder when failures 
come—that only a few can be great, but 
that all can try to be great and in the trying 
the greatness lies? Are we helping them 
to fix their faith on powers higher than 
ours, so that they will stay unmoved 
against ‘‘the storm of stress and doubt?” 
We, as teachers, can and should hold up 
great men and women to our boys and 
girls as examples of the highest type of 
manhood and womanhood; but these are 
vague and unreal to the children. It is 
you and J, teachers, who are real to them. 
Our lives are their living example—we may 
become their heroes and heroines or to 
them a symbol of all they bitterly dislike. 
We should seek to win the love of our 
children and, then, by the help of the 
Great Teacher try to mold their lives into 
such that will be acceptable to our Maker. 
Don’t be afraid to discuss the problems 
of today with the children, even the very 
small ones; and don’t try to force your 
ideas on them, you will fail if you do. 
Reason with them; you can get them to see 
your way if you go about it right—but be 
sure your way is right; for, remember, we 
are building the fate of cur nation. Boys 
and girls enjoy discussing problems they 
hear their elders discuss, and if we don’t 
give them a chance to discuss these prob- 
lems where we can guide their attitudes, 
they will discuss them among themselves 
where wrong impressions may be created. 
The best way to bring about these discus- 
sions is through the use of a daily paper. 
The teacher in a one-room school may 
complain of lack cf time for these discus- 
sions—and she has a right to—but which 
is more important, learning why the war 
of 1812 was fought (which in the minds of 
the pupils creates a dislike for Great 
Britain), or establishing the right attitude 
in their minds toward our sister nations 
and our Creator? 
May we heed the advice of the Great 
Teacher and change it a littleto say: We 
teachers are often cumbered about much 
teaching and often forget the good part, 
but that part is needful—if we would build 
the fate of our nation to stand throug! 
the ages. 
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HENDERSON COUNTY BUILDING Alice Carroll, fourth grade, Henderson, 


PROGRAM COMPLETED 
By Harry E. RicumMonp 


The finishing of the new consolidated 
Henderson County School Building at 
Weaverton, marks the completion of a 
high school consolidated building program 
that has been carried on during the past 
eight years. During this period of time, 
Mr. N. O. Kimbler, superintendent, with 
the assistance of a progressive and far- 
sighted county board of education, has 
established eleven consolidated schools, 
which have done away with fifty one-room 
schools and five two-room schools. 


Route 2; Ruth Lilly, third grade, Hender. 
son; Ruby Jewell, second grade, Hender- 
son, Route 3; Mrs. G. B. Rice, first grade, 
Henderson. 


The Weaverton consolidated building 
is a two-story structure without basement, 
and is arranged to include ultimately two 
main units. At present, one unit has been 
erected. It is the academic or classroom 
unit. The physical education shop and 
cafeteria unit is to be added later. The 
former consists entirely of classrooms, 
library, study hall, science and domestic 
food laboratories. The library — study 
hall is located in the rear center of the 
present unit and faces the east, from which 




















THE NEW WEAVERTON HIGH SCHOOL, HENDERSON COUNTY 


The Weaverton district was made up 
of the sub-district of Parkland, Spring 
Garden, Staples, Wilson, Weaverton, Posey 
Chapel, and Three Mile, all of which were 
one-room schools except Posey Chapel. 
The present enrollment is 407 pupils dis- 
tributed throughout eleven grades and 
taught by the following well-qualified and 
experienced teachers: 

Harry Richmond, principal, Cynthiana; 
Carolyn Klutey, home economics, Hen- 
derson; Gabriella Wilson, English, Hender- 
son; Marie Alexander, history, Smith Mills; 
Mary Farley, sixth grade, Robards; Ora 
Chandler, fifth grade, Henderson, Route 2; 


street. noises and other distractions are 
eliminated. Adequate shelf space has 
been provided to accommodate _ three 
thousand books. Provision was made for 
moving picture machine and radio outlets 
so that the best musicians and educational 
lecturers can supplement the faculty in 
their work. The building contains, on 
the first floor, four classrooms, domestic 
science laboratory, library, study hall, 
toilets, boiler and fuel rooms. On the 
second floor there are five classrooms, 
office, and toilets. 

The building is of the slow-burning type 
of construction. The footings are concrete, 
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and the walls are of brick and tile through- 
out. The boiler and fuel rooms are shut 
of from the main building by masonry 
walls, asbestos ceiling and fireproof doors. 
The classroom floors and the roofs are of 
wood joist construction. All the classrooms 
have hardwood floers, plaster walls, sound- 
absorbing fiber ceilings, and wood trim. 
The toilet rooms have cement floors, 
hard plaster walls and glazed brick trim. 
Recessed steel lockers are provided in the 
corridors for the use of the high school 
students and wardrobes that open into the 
rooms for the grade pupils. They have 
folding doors that when they are being 
opened or closed do not extend into the 
cdassrooms. All rooms are corridor-venti- 
lated, except the toilet rooms which are 
forced-ventilated by individual motor fans. 


The building was erected at a remarkably 
low price. The total contract amounted 
to $35,027.11; of which the general con- 
tract, including steel recessed lockers was 
The plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating was $5,419.00, and the electrical 
work including lighting fixtures cost 
$680.66. 


The architects and engineers were Harry 
E. Boyle and Company. They have been 
in the employ of the Board of Education 
since 1927. Due to their Mr. A. G. 
Bacon’s familiarity with Kentucky school 
law, and especially his knowledge of 
financing, they have been of untold value 
in the carrying out of this program. 


The completion of this building program 
places Henderson County in a foremost 
position in the educational ranks of Ken- 
tucky, with a group of consolidated schools 
that are outstanding i in the Commonwealth. 
The county’s fine system of schools, to- 
gether with its efficient teaching staff 
places it fifth in the rank of county schools 


1 of Kentucky and with the progressive 
move continuing as it has in the past eight 


years, it promises to rank even higher 
within a few years. 


Prior to the period of establishing con- 
solidated schools, there were 120 buildings 
in Henderson County, but today, with the 


completion of the last of these buildings, 
The 


County School Superintendent has pre- 
dicted that the day is not far distant when 
there will be no more than fifteen schools 
in the county, which is sufficient under his 
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consolidated plan. The consolidated 
building program has met with hearty 
approval of the public, due to the method 
by which public opinion was molded. 

For this movement, the Board of Edu- 
cation has expended $138,500, for building 
and expanding as follows: Spottsville 
$20,000, Hebbardsville $18,000, Cairo 
$15,000, Dixie $9,000, Smith Mills $16,000, 
Robards $10,500, Niagara $15,000, Weaver- 
ton $35,000. 








SCHOOLBOY’S COMPOSITION 


Geese is a low, heavy set bird which is 
most meat and feathers. His head sits 
on one end and he sits on the other. 
Geese can’t sing much on account of the 
dampness of the moisture. He ain’t got 
no between-his-toes and some geese when 
they get big has curls on their tails and is 
called ganders. Ganders don’t haff to sit 
and hatch but eat and loaf and go swim- 
ming. If I was a goose I’d rather be a 
gander. 








Age and Grade Distribution of Pupils 
in School Districts in Kentucky 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 


Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, December 1931 


One of the measures of efficiency of a 
school system is its ability to offer a 
program of education that will cause 
people to remain long enough to complete 
the course. In order to get some measure 
of the efficiency of groups of school systems 
in Kentucky a study was made of the age 
and grade distribution of twenty-five 
county school systems, forty-eight graded 
school systems, and eight city school 
systems for the school year ending June 30, 
1931. The data were compiled from age- 
grade tables filed by administrators in these 
school systems with the State Department 
of Education. The study involves 111,170 
school children in eighty-one school admin- 
istrative units. 

AGE DISTRIBUTION. Percentages of 
pupils enrolled in age levels six to eighteen, 
inclusive, for each type of school system 
were tabulated. These percentages are 
shown in Table I. 


secondary ages, namely, fifteen years and 
up, are 12.2 for the counties, 24.7 for 
graded districts, and 26.1 for city districts, 

The above figures should be interpreted 
in the light of conditions existing in the 
different administrative units and _ the 
relationships that obtain. It should be 
remembered that the graded and city 
school districts maintain public secondary 
schools. readily accessible to children. In 
addition to this they are so located geo- 
graphically that many pupils from sur- 
rounding county school districts find it 
convenient to attend such 
schools. In Kentucky, boards of education 
in county school districts have working 
agreements with graded and city districts 
whereby pupils from county school districts 
may attend high school in the graded or 
city districts and have their tuition paid 
by the county board. Due to this fact 


enrollment in upper ages in county schools 





TABLE I. 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS 


IN COUNTY, GRADED AND CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY 
FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1931 
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The county school systems 87.8 per cent 
of all pupils enrolled in the school are four- 
teen years of age and under. In indepen- 
dent graded school systems the percentage 
is 75.3, while in the city systems 73.9 per 
cent of the total enrollment are fourteen 
and under. On the other hand the per- 
centages of total enrollment who are in the 


does not maintain the same ratio with total 
enrollment as is maintained in city and 
graded school districts. 


County school systems furnish high 
school facilities to children by means of | 
contracts made with independent graded 
schools and city schools within the limits 
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of the counties for high school service for 
pupils living within attendance distance 
of such schools and by establishing and 
operating their own high school. There is 
one or more independent graded or city 
district in almost every county in the State 
and in some instances the only high school 
service provided for pupils in the county 
school districts is by contract with such 
independent districts. The district furn- 
ishing the service receives credit for the 
high school enrollment and not the district 
furnishing the pupils. It thus happens 
that the percentage of pupils enrolled in 
the upper age levels in county school 
districts is lower than the percentages in 
graded and city districts. 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION. An examination 
of the grade distribution in the three types 
of school systems shows that there is con- 
siderable over-crowding in the lower grades, 
especially in the county school districts. 
More than one-fourth of all pupils enrolled 
in the twenty-five counties studied are in 
grade one, while in the forty-eight graded 
districts and city districts the percentage 
in the first grade is approximately 15.0. 

Table II shows that 92.7 per cent of the 
total enrollment in county school districts 
is in the first eight grades while the figures 
for the graded and city districts in the first 
eight grades are 75.3 and 73.1 respectively. 


In interpreting the percentages in Table 
II it should be kept in mind that in county 
school systems there are many schools 
scattered over a wide and sparsely settled 
area. These schools range in size from one 
teacher up. In only a few instances do the 
individual schools offer a complete twelve- 
grade program of studies. The pupils 
from the small eight-grade schools, if they 
enroll in high school, must travel considerable 
distance, either to a consolidated school 
or to an independent city or graded school. 
On the other hand, as pointed out, the city 
and graded school systems maintain high 
school service at a reasonable attendance 
distance from the home of each child. 


Over-crowding in the lower grades may 
be due to the short term so prevalent in 
county school districts, to inadequate 
equipment and supplies, to the fact that 
the teacher has too many grades to deal 
with, or to all of these causes. It will 
probably be admitted without the neces- 
sity of submitting proof that there are 
relatively less teaching equipment and 
supplies in the lower grades than in the 
upper grades. Poor attendance at the 
six-year level brings many repeaters to the 
first grade. Such poor attendance at this 
age level is contributed to by the distance 
small children must travel. 





TABLE II. 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 


IN COUNTY, GRADED AND CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1931 
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Of considerable significance in this 
connection is Table III. Here there are 
10.3 per cent of the county pupils in the 
six-year group and 26.2 per cent in the 
first grade. 























TABLE III. STATUS OF SIX-YEAR OLD 
CHILDREN AND FIRST-GRADE 
CHILDREN 
District Percentage in Each Group 
1) eee Grade 1 Age 6 
County District....... 26.2 10.3 
Graded District.......| 15.5 _ if 7.8 
City District......... 5.2 | 9.0 








In the graded districts 7.8 per cent are 
in the six-year group and 15.5 per cent in 
the first-grade group. In the city school 
district the figures are 9.0 and 15.2 respec- 
tively. This indicates that a very large 
percentage of pupils in the lower grades of 
each type of district are over age for the 
grade in which they are enrolled. 


PupiL RETARDATION. Pupil! retardation 
is shown in a study of forty-eight counties, 
forty-eight graded districts and eight city 
districts. Table IV suggests the status of 
pupils in forty-eight unselected counties 
and thirteen selected counties from the 
forty-eight. The thirteen selected coun- 
ties are those not completely consolidated 
but counties in which considerable con- 
solidation has taken place. 

TABLE IV. STATUS OF PUPIL ENROLL- 


MENT IN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN KENTUCKY, 1930-31 

















Percentage of 
Type of Counties Pupils 
No. of|No. of 
Coun-} Pupils | Un- | Nor-| Over 
ties der | mal | Age 
Age 
Counties with — 
much consoli- 
OS eee 13 35781] 6.6 155.8 |37.6 
Unselected...... 48 |177312| 5.7 150.7 |43.6 

















It is clear that in counties in which a 
large number of the children attend con- 
solidated schools there is a smaller per- 
centage of the pupils retarded than in the 
unselected group of forty-eight counties. 
In the first case only 37.6 are retarded, 
while in the second group 43.6 per cent are 
retarded. At the same time there are more 


—————, 


pupils accelerated in the counties where 
consolidation has a start than in the entire 
group. 

_ Table V suggests the amount of retarda. 
tion found in the three types of districts; 
namely, county, graded, and city. Here 
over-ageness is less prevalent in the graded 
districts with city districts taking second 
rank. A greater number of accelerated 
pupils are also found in the graded and 
city districts. 


TABLE V. STATUS OF PUPIL ENROLLMENT 
IN COUNTY, GRADED AND CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KENTUCKY, 





























1930-31 
_, |No. of|No. of] Percentage of 
Types of Districts] Dists. | Pupils Pupils 
Un- | Nor- | Over 
der | mal | Age 
Age 
Comnty.....<... 48 |177312| 5.7 | 50.7 |43.6 
Graded Districts.| 48 | 10245) 8.2 | 62.6 |29.2 
Cee 8 7148! 9.4 | 58.0 [32.6 











If the thirteen counties in which some 
consolidation has taken place are compared 
with the graded and city districts (Table IV 
with Table V), the result is more encourag- 
ing. While the schools in the thirteen 
counties consist of both consolidated and 
small-type schools the percentage of re- 
tardation is not considerably greater than 
in the populated districts. 

SUMMARY 

1. County school pupils of upper grade 
and age levels help to make up the secon- 
dary enrollments in graded and city school 
systems. 

2. City and graded school districts 
maintain secondary school programs within 
reasonable distance of all pupils. 

3. Pupils in county school districts live 
in sparsely settled areas and in many 
instances must close their school career or 
go a long distance to the secondary school. 

4. The schools in the city and graded 
districts are apparently able to hold pupils 
longer. 

5. It may be concluded that the ap- 
parent superiority of the city and graded 
school districts in holding power may be 
attributed to the fact that they maintain 
a complete common school (twelve grades) 
program accessible to all pupils. 
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Professional Training of Science 


Teachers---A 





Comparative 


Study 


By MEREDITH J. Cox AND THomMAs C. HERNDON, 


State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
the status of the professional training of 
the science teachers in Kentucky as com- 
pared with that of the science teachers of 
North Carolina and if possible to determine 
whether the secondary schools in Kentucky 
are adequately equipped for the teaching 
of the various sciences. 


North Carolina was chosen for two 
reasons: First, because the writer was 
more familiar with secondary education 
in that state; and second, because North 
Carolina, apparently, has made more 
progress than any other Southern state 
along all educational lines. 


This study is not yet a quantitative one. 
The control of a questionnaire is not 
within the limits of experimental error; 
therefore this should be considered only 
an attempt to make a cursory study of 
professional training and equipment. 


A STtuDY OF THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY AND 
NortH CAROLINA 


1. Our science teachers come from what 
undergraduate colleges in Kentucky? 28.2 
per cent come from Western State Teachers 
College, 15.5 per cent come from the 
University of Kentucky, 9 per cent come 
from the Eastern State Teachers College, 
8¥per cent come from Georgetown, 5.2 
per cent come from Murray, 2.3 per cent 
come from Transylvania, and 4 per cent 
come from Kentucky Wesleyan. 

M2. What per cent of the teachers of science 


in the high schools of Kentucky have done 
graduate work? 17.2 per cent of the 


teachers of Kentucky have done graduate 
work and 42.5 per cent of the teachers of 
North Carolina have done some graduate 
work, 

3. How many years of college prepara- 
tion have the science teachers of Kentucky 


and North Carolina had? 74.3 per cent of 
the teachers of science in Kentucky have 
had four years of college work, against 
North Carolina’s 73 per cent; less than 
four years college preparation, Kentucky 
10.3 per cent, North Carolina 3.3 per cent. 

4. What per cent of the teachers engaged 
in teaching science majored in science while 
in college? 35.1 per cent of the science 
teachers of Kentucky majored in one of 
the sciences, and 47.5 per cent of the 
science teachers of North Carolina majored 
in a science. 

5. How does the number of hours they 
have had in education in college compare 
with the number of hours they have had in 
the subject they are teaching? We found 
that the Kentucky teachers showed 1.04 
in favor of education, and the teachers of 
North Carolina showed .77. 

In Kentucky we found, on an average, 
the science teachers have as much credit 
in education as they have had in the subject 
they are teaching; whereas, in North 
Carolina they have had only 77 per cent as 
as much education as they have had of the 
subject they are teaching. 

Furthermore, the study revealed that 
the majority of the teachers in Kentucky 
have had less than 18 hours in science 
although two-thirds or three-fourths have 
had from 25 to 35 hours in education. 

6. Ave science teachers in Kentucky 
teaching other subjects than science? We 
found that 63.3 per cent of the science 
teachers in Kentucky are teaching other 
subjects in addition to science, as against 
only 33.3 per cent of the science teachers 
of North Carolina who are teaching other 
subjects. 

7. What per cent of the science teachers in 
Kentucky have majored in education, and 
what per cent have majored in the sciences? 
What per cent in North Carolina majored 
in education, and what per cent majored in 
the sciences? The following data was 
obtained: 
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North 
Kentucky Carolina 
Chemistry........... 13.0 percent 12.5 percent 
So eee 1.2 per cent 
Biology... .. 02000 11.5 percent 10.0 per cent 
_ , Total who majored 
in the natural sciences.25.7 per cent 22.5 per cent 
North 
Kentucky Carolina 
Education........... 21 per cent 10.0 per cent 
Mathematics........ 5 per cent 10.0 per cent 
Social Science........ 11 per cent 12.5 per cent 
So 9 per cent 5.0 per cent 
Total who majored in 
other subjects........ 46 per cent 37.5 per cent 
8. How does the number of science 


teachers in Kentucky holding B.A. and 
B.S. degrees, compare with the number of 
science teachers of North Carolina holding 
these degrees? Eighty per cent of the 
science teachers of North Carolina have 
the B.A. degree and only 60 per cent of the 
teachers of science of Kentucky have the 
B.A. degree. Thirty-three per cent of the 
science teachers of Kentucky hold the B.s. 
degree, and 18 per cent of the science 
teachers of North Carolina hold the B.s. 
degree. We would say that there are 
more teachers teaching science with the 
B.S. degree in Kentucky than there are 
teachers with the B.s. degree teaching 
science in North Carolina. 


A Stupy OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCIENCE AND THE EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY AND 
NortTH CAROLINA 


To secure the data for this section of our 
study the twelve following questions were 
asked: 


1. Do you offer general science, biology, 
physics and chemistry? We found 81 
per cent of the Kentucky high schools 
offering general science, against 90 per cent 
in North Carolina; biology, Kentucky 
71 per cent, North Carolina 93 per cent; 
physics, Kentucky 56 per cent, North 
Carolina 70 per cent; chemistry, Kentucky 
32 per cent, North Carolina 43 per cent. 


2. Are the following subjects taught 
each year, general science, biology, physics, 
and chemistry? We found that 55 per 
cent of the high schools of Kentucky teach 
general science each year as against 90 per 
cent in North Carolina; biology, Kentucky 
49 per cent, biology, North Carolina, 93 per 


ene 


cent; physics, Kentucky 30 per cent, 
physics, North Carolina 70 per cent; 
chemistry, Kentucky 19 per cent, chemistry, 
North Carolina, 43 per cent. 

3. Are sciences alternated by ‘years in 
the schools of Kentucky and North Caro. 
lina? We received replies that 15 per 
cent of the high schools of Kentucky 
alternate chemistry and physics; whereas, 
13 per cent of the high schools of North 
Carolina alternate. 

4. What per cent of the high schools of 
Kentucky count agriculture as a_ science, 
and what per cent of the high schools of 
North Carolina count this subject as a 
science? 28.7 per cent of the high schools 
of Kentucky count agriculture as a science 
credit; whereas, in North Carolina there 
was not a single school that listed agri- 
culture counting as a science. 

5. How much science 1s required for 
graduation in Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina? We found from our study that 20 
per cent of the Kentucky schools require 
one year, and 20 per cent of the North 
Carolina schools require one year; 39 per 
cent of the Kentucky schools require two 
years, and 53 per cent of the North Caro- 
lina schools require two years; 9 per cent of 
the Kentucky high schools require three 
years, and 10 per cent of the North Caro- 
lina high schools require three years; 6 per 
cent of the Kentucky high schools require 
four years for graduation, and 10 per cent 
of the North Carolina schools require four 
years for graduation. 

6. What is the relative number of 
students doing individual laboratory work 
an general science, in biology, in physics, 


and in chemistry? We obtained the 
following data: 

Kentucky North Carolina 

Percentage Percentage 
General Science..... 34 43 
BIOIGLY. 6:5..55c seas 38 77 
0 35 60 
RMGMAUGEY,. 5 66:00:50 24 53 


7. How many of the high schools in the 
State are using the adopted textbook in 
general science? In Kentucky 40 per cent; 
in North Carolina 33 per cent. 

8. What per cent of the teachers are 
listing the sciences in their proper sequence? 
Kentucky, 32 per cent; North Carolina 
70 per cent. 

9. What per cent of high schools offer 
one year of general science? In Kentucky 


76 per cent; in North Carolina 90 per cent. 
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10. What per cent of the schools offer 
only one-half a year in general science? 
Kentucky 4 per cent, North Carolina 10 per 
cent. 

11. What per cent of the total high 
school enrollment 1s enrolled in the various 
sciences? 


Kentucky North Carolina 
Percentage Percentage 
General Science.... 36 25 
Pa IA Sie vse ve nisin 24 20 
PHYSICS oc ie-4 6 is sis 18 11 
Chemistry........ 13 9 
12. What is the amount of annual 


maintenance for science? Median for all 
the schools reported, Kentucky $100.00, 
North Carolina, $150.00; median for the 
upper quartile, Kentucky, $250.00; North 
Carolina, $550.00; median for the lower 
quartile, Kentucky, $25.00, North Caro- 
lina, $50.00. 

From this cursory study, we have drawn 
the following conclusions: Natural science 
teachers of Kentucky have too many hours 
of education to their credit in comparison 
with the number of hours in content science 
subjects. 

Too many of the science teachers of 
Kentucky did not major in science while 
in college; too many science teachers in 
Kentucky have majored in education; 
too few of the science teachers in Kentucky 
have majored in physics. There are more 
chemistry majors teaching science in 
Kentucky than there are majors in any 
other science. 

There are more teachers in Kentucky 
teaching science with a B.s. degree than in 
North Carolina. This is possibly due to 
the fact that the majority of our science 
teachers are coming from colleges granting 
a B.S. degree in education. 


Too few of the high schools of Kentucky 
teach general science every year. Too 
many of the high schools of Kentucky are 
counting agriculture as a science credit. 
Not enough science is required for gradua- 
tion. 

There are teachers in too many high 
schools of the State who have not had 
the minimum preparation—and by the 
minimum we mean, above high school 
science, one year’s work of college biology, 
physics, and chemistry. 

In its final analysis, this investigation 
reveals, conclusively, that the teachers of 
science in North Carolina have more profes- 


sional training and better equipment with 
which to work than do the science teachers 
in Kentucky. 

This unwholesome condition is evidently 
brought about to a large extent by the 
attitude towards science of many Kentucky 
administrators and teachers. 





SCHOOL CONTESTS 


A FEATURE OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission has announced that a feature 
of the celebration will be a series of contests 
in declamation, essay and oratory for the 
elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges throughout the nation. Com- 
mittees have been appointed to conduct 
these contests in each state. The Ken- 
tucky Committee consists of Dr. W. S. 
Taylor, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Chairman; Honor- 
able J. H. Richmond, State Superintendent- 
elect, and Dr. Wellington Patrick, Director 
of University Extension, University of 
Kentucky. This committee has arranged 
for the contests to be conducted by the 
Kentucky Interscholastic League which 
functions through the Department of 
University Extension with Louis Clifton, 
Assistant Director in charge. 


The contest program provides for a 
declamatory contest for all elementary 
grades from I to VIII inclusive, an essay 
contest for high school pupils, and an 
oratorical contest for college students. 
The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission will provide medals for the winners 
of first and second honors in the State con- 
test. The winners of first honors in the State 
will also have the privilege of competing in 
the National contests. Local contests are to 
be held on or before February 22nd. The 
date for the State contest has not yet 
been announced but it will be about 
April ist. 

Announcement of the contests went out 
to all county and city superintendents and 
principals of Kentucky on December Ist. 
Already a large number of superintendents 
and principals have registered and signified 
that schools under their supervision would 
participate in the celebration. 

Louis CLIFTON. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE BUILDING 


University of Kentucky 


EANS the continuation of a progressive program which has 
been manifesting itself to the citizens of the state for 
many years. 


The year 1931 has witnessed the completion of the first unit of 
the 1,000,000 volume library and its formal opening in October. 
The Agricultural-Engineering building was another project in the 
University’s program for building expansion which was brought to 
fruition in 1931. 


Progress in physical development has been manifested in buildings 
which dot the campus, other notable additions being the construction 
of an astronomical observatory; and the erection of a small 
animal house, beef-cattle barn and a piggery on the Experiment 
Station farm. <A ‘Service building, remodelled from the old ware- 
house recently purchased by the University, is in use by the de- 
partment of Physical Education and the department of Buildings 


and Grounds. 
The University Offers: 


Residence courses in six A Bureau of School Service 
colleges and the Graduate Placement Bureau 
School Bureau of Business Research 
Extension Instruction Bureau of Municipal Affairs 
Correspondence Courses Daily radio programs through 
Agricultural Extension Work Station WHAS. (Except 


Saturday and Sunday) 
A FORWARD OUTLOOK PREVAILS AT THE UNIVERSITY. IT SERVES 


THE STATE IN MANY FIELDS. THE UNIVERSITY 
BELIEVES IN KENTUCKY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The 





Second Term-Winter Session 
Opens February first. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 LEXINGTON, KY. 
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President 
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Grouping As an Aid to Problem- 





Solving 


By WI1Li1aM C. JoNEs, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


1. THE FUNCTION OF PROBLEMS 


Arithmetic has long been recognized as 
one of the fundamental subjects in the 
curriculum of the elementary school. One 
of the important phases of the subject of 
arithmetic is that of problems. Problem- 
solving affords the pupil an opportunity to 
put into use the skills which he has 
mastered, to become acquainted with the 
common number situations of daily life, and 
to practice right-thinking about situations 
involving quantitative relations. The value 
of problems is no longer questioned by 
teachers, administrators, and curriculum 
builders. It is generally recognized that 
other materials of arithmetic, such as 
drills, illustrations, definitions, and rules, 
cannot take the place of problems in 
developing ability to understand mathe- 
matical relationships. 


The complex civilization in which we 
live demands a large amount of quantitative 
thinking. We interpret our problems, 
experiences, and ambitions in quantitative 
terms. No matter what our activities are, 
they present situations that require quanti- 
tative thought. One of the functions of 
problem-solving is to prepare boys and girls 
to successfully participate in these activi- 
ties. It is not enough that the pupil be 
thoroughly prepared in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. He must also have the 
ability to interpret, comprehend, and solve 
the quantitative situations that arise in 
everyday life. For developing this ability 
there is no substitute for problems. They 
are as necessary in the arithmetic course as 
the oiling system in a motor car, and their 
elimi: ation would cause a degree of ineffici- 
ency in the teaching of this subject equally 
as great as that which would be brought 
about in the operation of the motor car if 
its oiling system refused to do its work. 

The function of problem-solving in arith- 
metic may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

1. To train boys and girls to solve the 
quantitative problems which they meet in 
actual life situations. 


2. To afford a medium for utilizing and 
developing skill in computation. 


3. To develop ability to interpret, com- 
prehend, and solve the practical problems 
that arise in the activities of life. 


2. DIFFICULTIES 


The majority of children experience 
difficulties in solving problems in arithmetic. 
This applies to the simple one- and two-step 
problems as well as to the more complicated 
types. Many causes have been given for 
these difficulties. Among these causes are 
the following: 

1. Physical defects. 

2. Lack of mental ability. 

3. -Lack of skill and accuracy in using 
the fundamental operations. 

4. Lack of ability to read the problem. 

5. Lack of general and technical vo- 
cabulary. 

6. Lack of proper methods or techniques 
for attacking problems. 


It is not always possible for the teacher to 
remove all of these causes. For instance, 
the child may have poor eyesight or defec- 
tive hearing. The teacher could hardly be 
expected to correct these defects before 
proceeding with the classwork in arithmetic. 


The pupil may have low mental ability, 
a condition which the teacher cannot 
readily improve. With a large amount of 
drill a dull pupil may be taught to solve 
correctly examples involving the funda- 
mental operations. To solve a problem 
is a different matter. To read the problem, 
to find out what is wanted, and to choose 
the correct process or method for solving 
the problem, require abilities that many 
pupils do not possess. 

Lack of skill in using the fundamental 
operations is a constant source of trouble 
in the solution of problems by all types of 
pupils. A child may be able to select and 


use the correct process in the solution of a 
complicated problem but fail to place the 
decimal point correctly in the last step. 
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An error of this type renders the solution 
useless, and is inexcusable outside of school. 
The world demands accuracy not only of 
methods but of results. 


Inability to read is a serious handicap in 
problem-solving. It is unfair to expect a 
pupil to solve a problem that he cannot 
read. Very often a pupil fails to solve a 
problem because of lack of acquaintance 
with one or more words. Ifa pupil thought 
of “commission” as something out of 
order, er of “receipt” as directions for 
mixing a cake, what chance would he have 
of solving a problem whose correct solution 
depended upon a definite knowledge of the 
meaning of these two words? 


Only a small percentage of pupils have a 
definite technique for solving problems. 
They seem to know that something is 
required but they do not know what it is. 
Discovery of the correct process is more or 
less accidental with them. Every new 
problem is a puzzle. A solution is finally 
found by the “trial” and ‘error’? method 
but the principle involved in solving the 
problem is not recognized and identified 
in such a way as to be of value when a 
similar situation is met in another place. 


3. VALUE OF GROUPING IN PROBLEM- 


SOLVING 


Many suggestions have been made for 
improving the general ability of the pupil 
to solve problems. Among these sug- 
gestions are the following: 


1. Read 
thoughtfully. 


2. Determine what is given. 
3. Determine what is to be found. 
4. Write the processes to be used. 

5. Estimate the answer. 


In addition to the above suggestions, we 
find other remedies, such as, individual 
instruction, home-work, additional prob- 
lems, and special technique. Any sug- 
gestion which will aid pupils in problem- 
solving is worth while. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to attempt an 
evaluation of the different suggestions 
listed above. The writer merely wishes 
to point out some of the advantages that 
may be derived from the proper grouping 
of problems. The problems in arithmetic 


the problem carefully and 


may be grouped as follows: 


1. PRoBLEMS INVOLVING ONE SITUATION. 


Example: 


_ At the rate of thirty miles per hour, how long will 
it take Mr. Brown to drive his automobile a distance 
of ninety miles? 


2. PRoBLEMS INVOLVING Two SITUATIONS. 


Example: 


A man purchased a bond for $280. He received 
$15 interest in one year. His friend bought another 
bond for $460, and received $26.25 income in the 
same period. Which bond paid the higher rate? 


3. PROBLEMS INVOLVING THREE SITUATIONS, 


Example: 

A dealer has two kinds of coffee worth 30 and 40 
cents a pound respectively. How many pounds of 
each must be taken to make a mixture of 70 pounds 
worth 36 cents per pound? 


In addition to problems involving one, 
two, and three situations, there are many 
others of a more complicated nature. 
However, modern textbooks make little 
use of these problems. Therefore, it does 
not seem necessary to give an example of 
this type. 

Arithmetic problems may be grouped in 
many different ways. The scheme sug- 
gested above is given merely for the pur- 
pose of indicating a method of grouping. 
No advantages are claimed for it over 
other methods of grouping. The pupil 
will probably find it very valuable to be able 
to group problems according to several 
classifications. There is no best scheme 
for grouping problems for determining the 
method of solution. 

Grouping will aid in problem-solving by 
bringing about a critical attitude on the 
part of the pupil. Every attempt to group 
a given list of problems will call for much 
information about type problems. The 
pupil is compelled to keep in mind certain 
problems that may be used as a basis for 
classification. The plan from start to 
finish demands a high degree of discrimina- 
tion. Every mathematical relation must 
be carefully weighed and evaluated before 
common elements are discovered in prob- 
lems. Problems must be analyzed in 
detail before they can be grouped according 
to certain type problems which have been 
standardized as to solutions. 


A systematic plan for grouping problems 
in order to find the correct solution is an 
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inducement to the pupil to seek exact 
knowledge about a given problem. He 
must determine what is given, what is 
required, and what is to be the method of 
attack. This involves the necessity of 
developing a technique that will aid in 
finding the principles in a given problem 
that are identical with the elements of a 
type problem. When a technique is once 
developed for solving one-step problems, 
the job of the pupil is that of determining 
if a given problem involves the one-step 
situation. Although pupils have difficulty 
with the various steps in the solution of 
problems, it is the selection of the process 
that is usually the most difficult step and 
the one that gives the greatest amount 
of trouble. By proper grouping of prob- 
lems the pupil is able to connect the process 
of solution with some concrete situation. 


To develop a systematic method of 
grouping problems in arithmetic, the pupil 
must go through simple types of one-step, 
two-step, and three-step problems. This 
involves stating problems in various ways 
and should be descriptive of a wide variety 
of material within the range of the pupil’s 
own experiences and interests. In this 
manner the types become a permanent part 
of the pupil’s knowledge and may be re- 
called for comparison and use when any 
new problem arises. 


It is not too much to say that the pupil 
will be able to solve problems in proportion 
of his store of knowledge about concrete 
situations. Definite knowledge about one 
“clock” problem should be sufficient to 
make all ‘‘clock” problems real and 
concrete. If the child understands that 
there is a definite principle involved in 
the solution of ‘‘clock’”’ problems, it will be 
less difficult to generalize the method of 
attack. 


The burden of recognizing similarities 
is clearly on the pupil. He must be 
conscious of old skills and situations before 
he can use them in solving a new problem. 
It is to this end that grouping as an aid to 
problem-solving is suggested. It is unques- 


tionably one of the best methods for 
organizing old skills and concrete situations 
in such a way as to be able to apply them 
in solving new problems. 


AVIATION TAUGHT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Aviation is taught both day and night 
in the Burgard Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, New York. 


The intricacies of actual plane construc- 
tion, repair, and even flying are studied in 
this high school’s six new aviation work- 
shops by one hundred and fifty day students 
and two hundred and fifty evening students, 
according to a report to the Federal Office 
of Education by William B. Kamprath, 
principal of the school. 


Supplied with actual planes and plane 
engines and equipment such as is used in 
the service departments of modern airplane 
repair hangars, the Burgard students are 
granted an exceptional opportunity ‘to 
learn almost everything about aviation 
from aircraft construction to air navigation. 


The courses extend over a four-year 
period. Students spend one-half of every 
day in the aviation workshops. The other 
half of the day is spent in studying regular 
high school subjects including related trade 
work in science, mathematics, and drafting. 
Shop and laboratory work includes con- 
struction and repair of aircraft, repair of 
aircraft engines, aircraft machine shop 
work, air-craft electrical repair and welding, 
aerodynamics, meteorology and air naviga- 
tion. 


Buffalo is an outstanding aviation center, 
and this fact has stimulated interest in 
Burgard’s aviation courses. So popular 
were they last year that hundreds of young 
men could not be accommodated in spite 
of extensive provisions made for this work 
by the Buffalo Board of Education. 


Forty fliers have been trained by three 
flying clubs of Burgard School since May, 
1927 (this phase of the course is optional), 
and this year, prior to graduation, ten 
Burgard students were given plane as- 
sembly positions by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Company in Buffalo. Two 
Burgard students in the aviation courses 
made the highest ratings in a recent civil 
service examination for municipal airport 
mechanics, and two others recently opened 
up a private flying field. They conduct a 
commercial landing field and operate a 
flying service both locally and _ cross 
country. 


A Brief Historical Review of the De- 
velopment of the High School 
English Curriculum 


By A. L. THomasson, 
Louisville Public Schools 


In the few years since it was discovered 
that secondary schools should no longer 
be merely preparatory schools for those 
who intended to enter college, and that 
much that was taught in the prescribed 
course of study and elementary schools, 
was not properly functioning, great changes 
in thought have resulted. Almost every- 
where work has been and is continuing 
to be done on the curriculum. 


Just what, if any, progress has been 
made? Curriculum construction is con- 
tinually under way. Where are we going? 
Can we expect continued improvement in 
this very important subject? Let us see 
what has been done thus far and then 
judge for ourselves what progress has been 
made and what further progress may be 
expected. 


It may well be said then that there have 
been radical and important changes in the 
English curriculum since 1850. Jn the first 
place, there has been a great increase in the 
amount of time devoted to the field of 
English, with a tendency toward greater 
uniformity in schools. Secondly, there 
have been great changes in the relative 
emphasis placed upon English subjects, 
and in the character of the subject-matter. 
The relative amount of attention to gram- 
mar and rhetoric has decreased, while 
attention to literature has increased. The 
actual time put on composition has also 
increased, and whereas early it was taught 
more or less in connection with other 
English subjects it has become a subject in 
itself. The changes in subject-matter are 
shown in the details of the courses of study, 
in college entrance requirements, and even 
more clearly in the textbooks used. The 
least change is found in grammar, as it is 
commonly taught. However, modern 


schools are revolutionizing this subject. In 
rhetoric there have been important changes. 
But in literature are found the greatest 
changes, both in the amount and in the 


character of the subject-matter. In the 
late nineteenth century, many large 
schools were offering no literature at all, 
and everywhere the emphasis was on other 
English subjects. Today a great deal of 
time and emphasis is being placed on this 
phase of the English work. In general 
subject-matter, it is interesting to note 
that in 1865 not one school in a long list 
of high schools offered American literature, 
The material was English literature. Great 
changes have taken place since then. An 
effort is being made to teach English now so 
that it will really function in the life of the 
pupil in a very vital way. There are three 
general classifications which may be con- 
sidered in showing the changes in subject- 
matter. The first is silent reading. At 
the time this was in use, parts of selections 
were used (1) to acquaint the student with 
good literature and (2) for emphasis 
upon elocution and oral reading. One 
preface says, “It is called the ‘Students 
Reader,’ from the desire to impress the 
idea that the reading lesson ought to be 
studied.”’ ‘‘McGuffy’s Readers’ are good 
examples of this tendency. His “Sixth 
Reader,’” however claims it is uncommon 
in two ways—the introduction of liberal 
amounts of American literature, and the 
use of writings of scientists. A second 
stage is that represented by textbooks 
emphasizing the biography of authors. 
Of this group, ‘‘Halleck’s English Litera- 
ture” (1900) is an example. This book 
contains the dates of the births and deaths 
of over two hundred authors, and the titles 
of the literary productions of each. The 
quotations from literature are very meager. 
The third stage is the ‘‘classic’’ stage—the 
study of literary masterpieces as wholes. 
This was introduced probably as early as 
1885, but the greatest encouragement to 
the idea came from 1890 to 1900 and pos: 
sibly later. Higher institutions began 
about 1895 to publish two lists of require- 
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ments—one for ‘‘minute and _ critical 
study” and the other for ‘general reading 
and composition work.’’ In 1895, Indiana 
University published these lists as a part 
of the entrance requirements in English. 
The University of Illinois made similar 
requirements or suggestions in 1896. The 
first aim undoubtedly received the most 
attention in the high schools until about 
1920. 


Composition was introduced in the 
Boston High School in 1821. Toward the 
end of the century, other schools became 
interested in it. Previous to 1890, it was 
not generallly listed in the course of study, 
but was mentioned in the footnotes. The 
products were used in literary societies, 
Friday afternoon performances and com- 
mencement exercises. In its first stage, 
it was related only to grammar; then it was 
related to rhetorical forms, and finally its 
relation to literature was discovered. Then 
it provided themes and models of style. 
The amount of work of this type increased. 
The growth of the importance of literature 
stimulated the work in composition. 


Since 1918 or 1920, even greater work 
has been done in reorganizing the English 
curriculum. The National Committee of 
1917 included in its report some novel ideas 
which were being introduced. These 
changes were both in the subject-matter 
itself and in the treatment of it. There 
has been a great tendency toward practical 
English, co-operation with other depart- 
ments, and even correlation with other 
subjects. 


SuGGESTIONS AS TO CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Although progress has been made in 
English curriculum construction, it appears 
that we are not yet satisfied with the 
English curriculum. Much research has 
been done in this field; studies are being 
made now and no doubt others will be made. 
We have learned that we do not know with 
any degree of certainty what should be 
included in the English curriculum. 

From a study of much so-called research 
in the field of curriculum construction, one 
is greatly impressed by the fact that much 
labor has been expended with results in no 
way commensurate with the time and 
labor involved. If we are to get very far 


in the matter of curriculum construction, 
we must know what we are trying to do; 
we must have some systematic way of 
proceeding. It is necessary that a clear 
concept of the curriculum be formed. 


The curriculum consists of three distinct 
phases: 


(1) Objectives, (2) materials of instruction, 
and (3) learning exercises. Although the 
importance of objectives has long been 
recognized, it is disappointing to discover 
that objectives formulated heretofore by 
most writers or investigators are not 
objectives in the true sense of the word; 
that is, they cannot be used. Usually they 
are too broad and indefinite to function in 
the teaching of a subject in our schools. 
Fundamental to curriculum construction 
is the matter of determining objectives; 
this should precede selecting and organizing 
the instructional material for any subject 
or group of subjects. According to Monroe 
and Herriott,! objectives consist of ulti- 
mate or conduct objectives and immediate 
or control objectives. 


“The term ‘ultimate objectives’ suggests 
goals to be attained at some time sub- 
sequent to the period of secondary educa- 
tion. ‘Immediate objectives’ suggests those 
to be attained during this period.’’? 


We must be consistent in our thinking 
and there must be a certain uniformity of 
procedure if we are to progress in con- 
structing curricula for our schools. 


It is suggested that the construction of 
the English curriculum should include the 
following steps: 


(1) Select activities in the field of 
English. By this is meant the large 
divisions in the field of English under which 
all activities might be listed. For example, 
one division is reading, which, of course, 
could be sub-divided indefinitely; another 
is speaking; still others are writing, and an 
understanding of man’s creations in the 
field of literature. There will necessarily 
be several large divisions into which the 
different abilities in English may be 
classified. These divisions may be deter- 
mined by reflective thinking. 


(2) Analyze the large divisions into 
detailed activities, and translate these into 
“abilities” ;3 that is, the ability to do some 
definite thing. There will be a large 
number of such abilities which are the 
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Kentucky [Reading 
Circle Books 


1931-32 


“Newer Ways with Children"—By M. 
V. O'Shea. Price $2.85. 

“A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion”—By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price $1.25. 

“Children at the Cross-Roads’—By Agnes 
E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship’—By Diemer-Mullen. 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man”’—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90. 


All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal money 
order, or school warrant. Superintendents, 
principals and those in charge of extension 
courses are requested to consider these books 











and recommend them for professional 

reading. 
eee 
objectives of English. These abilities 


must be sufficiently detailed to be used by 
the teacher as definite aims to be realized 
by the pupils. 

(3) From the list of activities or abili- 
ties listed, certain ones should be selected 
to function in the particular school unit 
with which the curriculum maker is con- 
cerned. For example, if a high school 
curriculum is being made, abilities for the 
high school pupils should be selected. 

(4) Organize the abilities into grades. 

(5) Select materials of instruction; that 
is, materials to be used in the learning or 
the acquiring of the various abilities. 

(6) Formulate learning activities. These 
will be activities for pupils to engage in to 
realize the objectives set forth, or to 
acquire the desired abilities. 

It seems to the writer that some such 
procedure as the above must be followed 
if a program of curriculum construction 
is to be carried to desirable ends. 


1 Monroe and Herriott, op. cit. p. 39. 

* Ibid. p. 39. 

§ The objectives should be translated into the ability to do 
certain things, the ability to do certain types of things, or the 
tendency or disposition to do certain things depending upon 
the type of objective—skills, knowledges, or general patterns 
of conduct, respectively. 


HANDWRITING CONTEST 


There was much interest shown in the 
handwriting contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors in 1930. No doubt, 
hundreds of teachers were greatly benefited 
by the extra practicing they did, to say 
nothing of the enthusiasm to which the 
children were exposed as a result of this 
added interest. 

It is, therefore, deemed advisable to 
conduct a similar contest this year and thus 
continue the good work. The contest will 
be open only to teachers who are actually 
teaching handwriting and who are members 
of the association. If you are not a 
member, join now so you may receive the 
regular contest blank a little later. These 
blanks will contain full information of the 
contest and will be sent to all teacher 
members of the National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, in 
plenty of time to allow for intensive 
practice on the material to be written. 

Awards will be granted to the three best 
writers and their papers will be shown at 
the regular exhibit of the association at 
Rochester in April. 

Start to practice now by getting better 
acquainted with your old pen so that by 
the time you receive the contest material, 
you will be in good trim. Look for further 
information in your magazine. 

CONTEST COMMITTEE, 
A. M. Hinps, Chairman. 


KENTUCKY TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 


KENTUCKY TYPEWRITING TEACHERS: 


Our next contest will be held at 2:00 
p.m.,on Thursday afternoon, during K.E.A. 
We meet at the Spencerian Commercial 
College as usual. 

Dr. Edward Wiest has placed the meet- 
ing of the commercial section on Friday 
afternoon so as not to conflict with our 
contest. In this way our teachers will be 
permitted to take part in both meetings. 
Your support will be very gratefully 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. MontTGOMERY, 
State Manager Typewriting Contest, 
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DR. CHARLES GRAHAM CROOKS 


Dr. Charles Graham Crooks, Dean 
Emeritus of Centre College and for many 
years a member of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools of the South, died in 
Danville, Kentucky, on September 28, 
1931, after an illness which had extended 
over many months. 

Dr. Crooks was nearly seventy-one years 
of age at the time of his death, having been 
born on October 3, 1860, on a farm in Scott 
County, Kentucky. He was educated at 
Central University at Richmond, Kentucky, 
the institution of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church which was later merged with 
Centre College in 1901. He completed 
the course in Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, which was then located at 
Hampden Sydney. After preaching for a 
few months, he was called to a professor- 
ship in his alma mater, Central University, 
and taught mathematics there from 1886 
to 1901, until the merger with Centre. 
At that time, he came to Centre and 
taught mathematics for twenty-seven years 
until ill health compelled him to retire 
in the summer of 1928. More than forty 
years of devoted service to the cause 
of Christian education came to the ap- 
pointed end when our dean died. 

In a very true sense, Dr. Crooks may be 
said to have been one of the founders of 
Centre College as it exists today. He was 
one of that golden chain of devoted spirits 
that bound together two great churches 
and two groups of alumni, when Central 
University and Centre College became one 
institution. It was not an easy task, but 
the gracious personality of Dr. Crooks and 
the ease with which he fitted himself into 
the life of the Danville College helped to 
make the merger possible and permanent. 

During his twenty-seven years at Centre 
College, he served in many capacities. 
He was registrar, he was chairman of the 
faculty, he was dean, he was acting 
president. But always and chiefly, he was 
the great teacher. And because he was a 
great teacher, he was also a great friend. 
When the men came back from the older 
classes to a commencement or a football 
game, the first name that they asked about 
was the name of Dr. Crooks. They loved 
him because he had first loved them and 
had given his time and his strength and his 
energy for them. During the past few 
years, so far as his health permitted, he has 


been working on the alumni catalog, and 
he was always telling me about the news 
from his boys, as he called them, and so 
they were. But he never told me about 
their warm affectionate greetings to him; 
he never told me of the appreciation of him 
that they tried to put into words. Of 
course not. His modesty, his complete 
self-effacement, forbade it. He was 
a great friend, warm-hearted, genuine, 
humble. He never exalted himself. And 
he that humbled himself has now been 
exalted. 


Dr. Crooks was a diligent and faithful 
member of the Commission on Secondary 
schools. He took his duties seriously, he 
brought intelligence and idealism of a high 
order to the tasks of the commission, and 
he was a sympathetic co-worker with other 
great leaders of this commission as they 
sought to lift educational standards in the 
South and to provide a better educational 
system for our boys and girls. He believed 
in the school system of America as the great 
agency that in succeeding generations 
would build a Christian order in the 
Nation. Whether it was as chairman of 
our town board of education where he 
served for several terms or as a member of 
this powerful commission, he was thinking 
beyond standards and technicalities to the 
great purposes that must underlie all our 
educational efforts. 

But his great life interest, as I may say 
without boasting, was in one institution, 
Centre College of Kentucky. One day he 
came into my office and said that he wanted 
to give five thousand dollars to Centre. 
I protested. He had given his life to the 
school; why should he give his life’s 
savings? But heinsisted. ‘Centre College 
is my life,” he said, ‘‘it is everything to me, 
and I want my money to go on working for 
Centre after Iamgone.”’ I doubtif we can 
match in many other lives a devotion so 
complete and all-embracing. There can 
be no death for such a man, for he touched 
lives to become a blessing to them, and all 
the years that follow will be but a widening 
of that influence which his Christ-like 
character has started in so many other 
lives who knew him. 

A great teacher, a wise administrator, 
a loyal friend to hundreds, and a devoted 
follower of his Lord Jesus Christ—such is 
the man whose memory we would honor 
and whose life we would emulate. 


Education---What Is It and 
How Acquiredr 


By J. B. SHELY, 


Superintendent of Schools, Anderson County 


Education has been variously defined 
by different authors. One defines it as a 
preparation for citizenship. That is good 
as far as it goes, but does not go far enough. 
In fact, it goes only half way; we are all 
individuals as well as citizens, and each of 
us has a private life and a public life. 
Education for citizenship enables us to live 
with others, but we also need to know how 
to live with ourselves. 

Another defines education as that which 
brings about useful changes. That may be 
correct, but leaves us in doubt as to what 
these changes are, and just how they are 
to be brought about. Still another defines 
it as that which enables one to adjust 
himself to his environment. That is not 
even a half truth; we should improve our 
environment, and adjust ourselves to it 
only when we can not change it for the 
better. 

The most modern definition, given by 
those calling themselves behaviorists, con- 
sists of only one word, “‘sarbon,”’ which is a 
contraction of stimulus response bond. 
They make all of thought a _ physical 
response to a physical stimulus. They 
deny that there is such a state as conscious- 
ness, and that makes their theory a joke. 
They claim to have proven their theory by 
experiments, but how do they know they 
have tried any experiments, if they were 
not conscious at the time. And that 
reminds me of a story. Back in the days 
of the open saloon and the ox cart, a farmer 
by the name of Bill Simpkins took a load 
of produce to town, sold it for a good price, 
bought the things he needed, which in- 
cluded a liberal supply of whisky. He 
partook of it rather freely and had not gone 
far on the road home until he lay down in 
the cart, and left the oxen to themselves. 
They wandered off into a field and began 
to graze. One of Bill’s neighbors came 


along, and to play a joke on him unhitched 
the oxen from the cart and drove them off. 
When Bill awoke and saw the oxen were gone, 
he rubbed his eyes, looked around and said to 
“Tf I’m Bill Simpkins who I think 


himself: 


I am, I’ve lost a good yoke of oxen; if ] ain't 
Bill I’ve gained a good cart.” If the 
behaviorists are not conscious, they cannot 
know who they are, and therefore cannot 
know that they have tried experiments. 


Then what is education? It is the 
development of the physical, mental and 
spiritual nature of the individual: the 
making of a man or woman. Any theory 
of education that does not consider this 
threefold nature of man is defective. If we 
develop the physical body and _ leave 
untouched the mental and spiritual natures, 
the tendency is to reduce the human race 
to the level of the brute. If we undertake, 
as is sometimes done, to develop the 
spiritual life and neglect the mental and 
physical natures, we produce either a 
sentimental weakling or a religious fanatic. 
If we develop the physical and mental, at 
the expense of the spiritual, we place the 
one so educated in position to do the 
greatest amount of harm to society without 
violence to his conscience. 


These three natures must be developed 
together, and yet they do not reach full 
development at the same time. The body 
develops first and reaches its greatest 
strength in early manhood: the mind 
reaches its most efficient stage as we 
approach middle iife, and our spiritual 
nature should continue to grow as long as 
we live. 


First we shall consider the body. Every 
school should give a course in physical 
training, and every student should take 
that course. Athletics will not answer, 
because the athletic team will be made up 
of the best physical specimens, those least 
in need of physical development. Again 
in athletic games the exercise may be so 
violent as to injure rather than to strengthen 
the body. Pupils should be taught how to 
stand, how to walk, how to breathe, and the 
value of fresh air and sunshine. They 
should be taught more of the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body than is 
found in most textbooks. The successful 
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teacher goes beyond the [textbook he is 
teaching, 

Next we shall consider the mind. Here 
we again find the trinity or threefold 
nature; the mind expresses itself in three 
ways. When it is thinking, we call it 
intellect; when it is feeling, we call it 
emotion, and when it is executing, we call 
it will. 

How do we think? Where do we get the 
material for thinking? Any impression we 
gain through one of the special senses is a 
percept but one percept does not get us any- 
where. When we combine percepts we 
have a concept; a combination of concepts 
gives us an idea; a combination of ideas 
makes a thought; a combination of thoughts 
produces an argument, and a combination 
of arguments leads to a conclusion. All 
that we learn, we learn by experience and 
observation. The great trouble with a 
majority of us is we do not think; we 
accept or reject what some one has said 
without giving it sufficient thought. The 
reason so many of us have trouble remem- 
bering what we learn is that we do not 
learn it thoroughly. When we know a 
thing is true, and know why it is true, we 
have no trouble remembering it. 


The emotions are of two kinds: benevo- 
lent and malevolent. The benevolent 
emotions are those that cause us to want 
to do good to the object that excites 
them: the malevolent are those that cause 
us to want to harm the object that produces 
them. Jealousy and fear are usually 
classed as malevolent emotions, but they 
are rather mixed emotions; there could be 
no jealousy without love or admiration, 
and fear carries with it some admiration 
or reverence for the person or object that 
excites it. 


The will is the motor power of the mind; 
the dynamic force that puts in motion and 
controls the other faculties; it drives the 
intellect and checks and controls the 


emotions. More failures in life come from 
lack of will power than from any other 
cause. Courage is will power rather than 
absence of fear. Any one is afraid when 
there is danger, but the brave by exercising 
the will conquer their own fears, and then 
they are in position to conquer all other 
things. 

How is our spiritual nature to be 
developed? { use the word spiritual in its 
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broadest sense, to include all of what we 
usually call culture. First it is to be 
developed through the home and the 
church. To me the most discouraging 
thing about our present civilization is the 
decline of the influence of these two institu- 
tions. Let us hope this decline is only 
temporary, and that both home and church 
will again come into their own. Perhaps 
next in importance is the kind of company 
we keep. We should be friendly and 
courteous to all; courtesy is one of the 
attributes of a fine spiritual nature, but we 
should be careful about our intimate 
friends; we are inclined to become like 
those with whom we associate. Another 
way to develop our spiritual nature is 
through literature, the kind of books we 
read. All high school pupils should 
memorize short selections like ‘‘Gray’s 
Elegy,” “Bryant’s Thanatopsis,”’ and the 
introduction to ‘‘Evangeline.” They 
should read ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” “Huck Finn,” 
“The Conquest of Canaan,” and “One- 
Armed Joe.” The last-named book 
represented a boy’s ideal, and is told in the 
language of the street. 
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Music is one of the best subjects to 
develop the spiritual nature. I long for 
the return of the old-time singing schcol, 
and for a revival of music in the home. 


Last, there is religious experience. Not 
much is said about that now, even by 
ministers, but that does not change the 
reality of it. Whatever we may have 
thought about the politics of the late W. J. 
Bryan, or about some of his views on 
science, every one, without regard to 
politics, admired Bryan, the man. When 
he died, Desha Breckinridge, editor of 
the Lexington Herald, in a long editorial said 
he had not often agreed with Bryan’s 
political views, but that he had seen 
atheists stand spellbound for an hour 
listening to him deliver his lecture, “The 
Prince of Peace.”” The high point in that 
lecture was the passage on Immortality— 
“Tf the Father deigns to touch with Divine 
Power the cold and pulseless heart of the 
buried acorn, and make it burst forth from 
its prison walls, will he leave neglected 
in the earth the soul of man, made in the 
image of his Creator? If he stoops to give 
to the rose bush, whose withered blossoms 


float upon the autumn breeze, the sweet 
assurance of another springtime, will he 
withhold the words of hope from the sons 
of men when the frosts of winter come? 
If matter, mute and inanimate, though 
changed by the forces of Nature into a 
multitude of forms can never die, will the 
spirit of man suffer annihilation, after it has 
paid a brief visit, like a royal guest, to this 
tenement of clay? No, I am as sure that 
there is another life as I am that I live 
today.” 


I doubt if there is a man or woman 
living who has not at some time had some 
kind of a religious experience. No one 
would have accused the late Robert G. 
Ingersoll of being religious, but listen to him 
as he stands by the open grave of his 
brother—‘‘Life is a narrow vale between the 
cold and barren peaks of twofeternities. We 
strivein vain tolookbeyondtheheights. We 
cry aloud, and the only answer is the echo 
of our wailing cry. From the voiceless lips 
of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word. But in the night of death hope sees 
a star, and listening love can hear the 
rustle of a wing.” 
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AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


The Audubon Bird Pictures Are 5144x8% 
Inches, All in Natural Colors 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies announce that through the 
generosity of its friends it is again enabled 
to furnish large numbers of colored bird- 
pictures and leaflets to school teachers and 
pupils of the United States and Canada. 








The plan is very simple. The teacher 
may explain to the pupils that they are 
going to form a Junior Audubon Club and 
have a few lessons, from time to time, about 
some of the more common North American 
birds. The teacher will also explain that 
each child wishing to be enrolled must 
bring a fee of ten cents in return for which 
he will receive a set of six beautifully 
colored bird-pictures made from original 
paintings by America’s leading bird- 
artists. Accompanying each of _ these 
pictures, there also will be a leaflet with 
four pages of text, written by well-known 
authorities on bird-life. This will tell in 
an entertaining way about the habits of the 
birds, their courtship, their songs, their 
nests, their food, their winter and summer 
homes, their travels, their enemies, and 
many other facts of interest. There is 
furnished, too, with each leaflet an outline 
drawing of the bird which the pupil may 


fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Every child in addition receives a beautiful 
Audubon Button of some favorite bird in 
color which is a badge of membership in the 
club. A new set of pictures and leaflets 
is furnished every year to all who wish to 
repeat this plan of bird-study. 


Every teacher who is successful in form- 
ing a club of twenty-five or more receives 
free a year’s subscription to the magazine 
Bird-Lore, which is the world’s leading, 
popular periodical devoted entirely to 
birds. When a teacher is unable to form a 
club of as many as twenty-five a sub- 
scription to Bird-Lore is not given, but the 
bird-study material is supplied the children 
where as many as ten are enrolled. This 
undertaking costs the National Association 
of Audubon Societies twenty cents for 
every child enrolled, and this means that 
the material is actually furnished at half 
the cost of publication and distribution. 


Junior Audubon Clubs have become very 
popular in many of the schools of the United 
States and Canada, and altogether more 
than four and one-half million members 
have been enrolled in bird-study under this 
arrangement. Many teachers make a 
practice of renewing the work every year, 
as they have found by experience that far 
better results are obtained where the work 
is given continuity. For instance, a child 
who for every year for five years has 
brought his fee of ten cents has had the 
opportunity of studying thirty birds, and 
if properly instructed has saved all his 
elaflets and colored pictures which have 
been bound together in a little book. 


Last year 263,032 boys and girls were 
members of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the 
State of Kentucky ninety-two clubs and 
3,338 members were enrolled. 


All the teacher needs to do is to explain 
this bird-study plan to the pupils, collect 
their ten-cent fees and send them in, 
and the material will be forwarded immedi- 
ately. If preferred, however, our circular 
of explanation, ‘An Announcement to 
Teachers,” together with sample leaflet 
will be sent to any teacher making request. 


T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 
Home Office: 1775 Broadway, 


New York City. 


Holding the Line in Rural 
Education 


By KATE V. WOFFORD, 


Rural Education Department, National 
Education Association 


We are told that during the World War, 
when the armies had advanced as far as 
possible toward one another they literally 
dug themselves in, and held the lines. In 
these troubled days, that find many 
analogies in the days of the war, we might 
do worse then adopt similar tactics. All 
education, particularly that supported by 
taxes, has found it necessary to dig in 
during the financial depression. This 
digging in has been an important feature of 
administration, but it is very much more 
important at this time that we be of good 





KATE V. WOFFORD 


cheer and hold the line where we are. 
Progress in rural education has been too 
dearly bought to retrench. No school will 
find it easy to hold the line of advance, but 
rural education will find it particularly 
difficult because it is’ largely supported 
by the taxes of farmers who have faced, 
with the slight relief of 1925-1926, a 
financial depression of ten years. The 
urban schools face financial distress in large 


measure for the first time, but rural 
schools have faced it since 1920. 


Perhaps a word of explanation of the 
term rural education will not be amiss here. 
Rural education if we accept the designa- 
tion of the word rural as given by the 
Federal Government in its census means 
the education of all youth living in places 
of less than 2,500 people. The education 
may be in a one-room building, it may be 
in a consolidated school, it may be in a 
village or small town school. It does not 
pretend to be different from other educa- 
tion. It has no wish to take on charac- 
teristics which are peculiar to the farm or 
to the farmer. It does not primarily aim 
to teach boys to be good farmers nor girls 
to be the wives of farmers. Its concern isa 
larger one, involving the whole of educa- 
tion, namely the promotion in children of 
healthy growth in right directions. If 
growth be in the direction of good farming, 
well and good, but equally as good if 
the growth be in the direction of good 
mechanics, lawyers, nurses, and stenog- 
raphers; America has need for therm all. 
However, rural education has many charac- 
teristics which make it a special problem 
in the field of education. Although rural 
children are not specifically trained for 
rural life, they are trained by and through a 
rural environment to face all of life. This 
fact should color all teaching in rural 
schools, and definitely differentiates it 
from all other education in all other situa- 
tions. Rural education has further special 
characteristics; nearly all of the small 
schools, with their peculiar administrative 
problems, are found in this field, with the 
exception of less than a dozen states, all of 
the rural schools are administered by a 
politically elected officer, it is a_ field 
wherein we see the greatest educational 
injustice done to children. In no state, 
with perhaps the exception of Delaware, 
do we find the boast of “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for America’s children” 
other than mere verbiage. 
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In spite of the handicaps of these 
inequalities of educational opportunities, 
in spite of a ten-year-old depression, now 
grown from bad to worse, the rural schools 
have made tremendous progress during 
the past decade. In 1917 the Federal 
Bureau of Education estimated there were 
in America 195,000 one-room school build- 
ings. In 1928 (including eight years of 
financial depression) the number had been 
reduced by 42,000. Consolidation had 
progressed at the rate of approximately 
four thousand schools a year. According 
to the recent study of rural education made 
by the National Council for the Study of 
Education we have seen like but not so 
rapid advances in teacher training, the 
enrichment of the curriculum, the im- 
provement of the pupil status in rural 
schools, and other phases of school life 
touching the rural child and the rural 
school. On the whole we have much in 
which to rejoice, much in which to find 
courage. 


While we are holding the line we need 
not hold our peace. There is much yet to 
bedone. The rural leader on the job has a 
particularly significant contribution to 
make. It is now his responsibility to 
prove these advances worth while, that 
money for improvement has been well 
spent, and that we do not have on our 
hands a school unit so expensive that it may 
temporarily stop all social progress. Rural 
schools have an unparalleled opportunity 
of promoting at this time a sane and 
effective program of adult education. 
This education should be of a type that will 
educate farm people in long-term thinking, 
involving tendencies. It should involve 
the social sciences and history. People, 
particularly rural people, are apparently so 
constituted that the immediate is the thing 
of chief concern. The wise rural leader will 
seize upon this immediate crisis to teach 
people to look ahead by looking at the 
present without scorn of the past. Chil- 
dren should also be informed, through 
proper curriculum adjustments, of where 
we are economically, asa nation. If it was 
important during war days for children 
to understand the contribution that 
America was making in a world crisis, it is 
important now that children understand 
the causes and effects of the new world- 
wide depression. With proper information 
given early enough we may hope that a 


generation wiser than we may so adjust 
the alignment of industry and agriculture 
that men need never go hungry again while 
food in their neighbor’s field rots in the sun. 
The rural school has every opportunity 
to teach such units of elementary economics 
as are found in wheat and cotton and grape- 
fruits grown on land crowding their school- 
house doors. No other school in so excel- 
lent and natural a way offers such an 
opportunity for the setting up of life 
situations so that children may understand 
the cycle of economic progress through 
which the world is now passing. 


Further, in this connection there has 
never been a better time, perhaps, for the 
pointing out to children the advantages of 
country life. The breadlines of the 


unemployed in cities have given a new 
dignity to the self-sustaining farm unit 
where life, though simple, is ordered and 
blessed with the cycle of daily bread. 


Urban areas are beginning to realize 
these advantages and we are beginning 
to see a movement back to the farm which 
promises new life and new problems for the 
student of rural education. In times of a 
crisis, particularly a financial one, we may 
look for this movement of urban to rural 
areas. Sorokin and Zimmerman point 
this out in their “Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology” when they say: “There are 
times in the history of a state such as 
during a crisis, a famine or the falling of a 
society, in which the whole urban environ- 
ment is deserted rapidly and the popula- 
tion becomes ruralized. Rome declined 
in the fifth century from approximately 
a million to about fifty thousand people.” 
If the farm is a good place to live in times 
of a crisis, it is no place to be particularly 
scared in what we call ‘‘good times.” 
Country children should be given the 
opportunity for coming to a new apprecia- 
tion of the security and serenity that land 
ownership brings to people who possess 
and are possessed by it. 


Of course, the crux of the whole situation 
is the rural teacher’s. Hers is the difficult 
task of interpretation of the times to her 
people. Hence the teacher training insti- 
tutions should look sharply to their task in 
the training of teachers. The surplus of 
teachers throughout America means that 
the recent normal school graduates are 
going in increasingly large numbers into the 
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places heretofore classed as undesirable by 
them, namely the one-, two-, and three- 
teacher rural schools. This influx of new, 
enthusiastic, and well trained material 
augurs much for the future of rural educa- 
tion. However, it also has its dangers. 
Many of the teachers forced by circum- 
stances to secure their first experience in 
rural schools, are not prepared by train- 
ing received in normal schools to meet 
adequately the special problems in the 
rural field. They have been prepared, 
with an urban background, for service in 
schools under city administrations. Many 
teacher-training institutions are attempt- 
ing to meet these needs of recent graduates 
and the members of their senior classes 
by the hasty addition of ever-view courses 
in rural education, rural sociology, and 
economics. It is to be hoped that these 
emergency measures of teacher training 
may in the future develop into a worth- 
while program for rural schools. 


This article presents the thesis that in 
these days of depression no rural school 
needs to stand still, that emphasis through 
proper educational leadership should be 
given (1) to the enrichment of adult rural 
life, (2) to the leading of children (A) to an 
understanding of the world crisis in industry 
and agriculture and the part played in it 
by rural America and (B) to a new appre- 
ciation of the dignity of country life. 
Though we have temporarily dug ourselves 
in, within the seemingly narrow confines 
of the schoolroom we may also dig ourselves 
out. An intelligent and enlightened citizen- 
ship in the past has always found its way 
out of difficulties. It will do so again. 
A wise man said the same thing years ago 
and said it far better: ‘‘Give the people 
light and they will find the way.”’ 


For age and want, save while you may; 
no morning sun lasts the whole day. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


BICENTENNIAL CONTEST DETAILS 
ARE ANNOUNCED BY 
COMMISSION 


WINNING CONTESTANTS IN ORATORICAL, 
Essay AND DECLAMATORY COM- 
PETITION WILL BE AWARDED 
THE OFFICIAL COM- 
MEMORATIVE MEDAL 


Two students, one from a high school and 
one from an institution of higher learning 
will receive from the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission next 
year, the official George Washington com- 
memorative medal in gold, cast especially 
for the purpose by the United States mint, 
in token of having won first place in the 
nation-wide series of contests to be held 
in connection with the celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington. Only those students 
who enter one of these contests will be 
eligible to receive the official medal award. 


Three different contests, providing for 
the participation of students in every type 
of school will be conducted—declamatory 
in the elementary schools, essay in high 
schools and oratorical in the colleges. 
National winners, however, will be selected 
only in the essay and oratorical contests. 
The declamatory contests will end with 
the state winners. 


DECLAMATORY SELECTIONS 


Pamphlets on organization and general 
regulations have been prepared by the 
National Bicentennial Commission and 
will be sent early in December to every 
school in which students enroll in the 
contests. The contests in each state will 
be conducted by a State Contest Com- 
mittee, appointed by and working under 
the supervision of the Bicentennial Com- 
mission of the State in co-operation with 
the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. 


Prose and poetry relating to George 
Washington have been collected by the 
United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission and printed in a 
pamphlet which will be distributed also 
early in December to the teachers of schools 
in which pupils enter the contests. The 
contestants in the declamatory contest 
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must choose their selections from this 
pamphlet. 


EssAys AND ORATIONS 


The subjects from which high school 
students may make a selection for an essay 
have been named as follows by the United 
States Bicentennial Commission: 

“George Washington, the Farmer at 
Mount Vernon’’; 

“George Washington’s Spirit of Sports- 
manship”’; 

“George Washington: 
Soldier’’; 

“George Washington’s Sense of Duty’’; 

‘Washington’s Balance of Character’’; 

“The Many-sidedness of George Wash- 
ington’; 

“George Washington, the Friend”’; 

“Washington’s Influence on Our Life 
Today.” 


The subjects from which selection may 
be made by students in institutions of 
higher learning entering the oratorical 
contest are: 

“Washington the Courageous” ; 

“Washington and the West”; 

“Washington the Man of Business 
Vision’’; 

“Development of George Washington’s 
Military Ability” ; 
<“— Washington’s Understanding of 

en’’; 

“Washington, Nation Builder’; 

“First in Peace’; 

“Washington; Exemplar of American 
Ideals’; 

“George Washington, a World Figure’; 

“The Spirit of Washington.” 


Statesman and 


CONTESTS ON HIGH PLANE 


All the contests are to be kept on the 
highest plane possible. There will be no 
cash awards made. To the winners of the 
contests in each state, the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion will present the George Washington 
Commemorative Medal in silver, also cast 
by the United States mint especially for the 
purpose, while the same medal in bronze 
will be presented to the second place 
winners. A certificate of award will be 


issued to those who rank third. 


When the state winners of the oratorical 
contest have been determined they will 


compete in a regional contest, the winners 
of which will go to the national or final 
contest to compete for the gold medal. 
The schools represented by the regional 
winners will be presented with a memorial 
plaque. 

It is pointed out by the Bicentennial 
Commission that these local school elimi- 
nation contests will be over by the time 
the celebration actually begins on February 
22nd. The winning essays from each 
state must be in the offices of the National 
Bicentennial Commission by April 19, 1932, 
and the finals in the oratorical contest will 
be announced at a later day. 

For additional information pupils should 
write to Mr. Louis Clifton, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, who is in active 
charge of the work in Kentucky. The 
program in Kentucky is being sponsored 
by a committee made up of Honorable 
James H. Richmond, superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Dr. Wellington 
Patrick, director of extension, University 
of Kentucky, with William S. Taylor, dean 
of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, chairman. 


EVERY STATE, CITY, AND TOWN 
TO PARTICIPATE IN NINE 
MONTHS BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


These points should be emphasized with 
respect to the celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington next year: 

1. It is sponsored by the United States 
Government: Congress created the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, and the President of the 
United States is its chairman. 

2. It will not be a world’s fair or exposi- 
tion, and it will not be held in any one place. 

3. It will be a nation-wide, even a 
world-wide series of celebrations in which 
every state, city and town—every organiza- 
tion and institution, every home and 
individual—in this country, together with 
Americans and others in many foreign 
countries, will participate. Every con- 
munity is expected to plan and carry out 
its own program of events, in co-operation 
with the United States Commission and 
the State Commission. 
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4. It will last from Washington’s 


Birthday, February 22, 1932, to Thanks- 
giving Day, November 24, 1932, with 
special local and national celebrations 
everywhere on all holidays, anniversaries, 
or other days which can be connected with 
the life of seorge Washington. 

5. While the ceremonies on February 
22nd should be especially elaborate and 
impressive, as marking the actual Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s Birth, arrangements also should 
be made for public gatherings, pageants, 
plays, processions, musical festivals, tab- 
leaux, and other events at various times 
during the entire period of more than nine 
months. Every program should relate to 
the great life and work of the First Presi- 
dent and Founder of the Republic. Jn 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and other national 
and local holidays or anniversaries there 
should be special programs, but the celebra- 
tion should not be confined to these days. 

6. It will take time to prepare the local 
programs and arrange for the local celebra- 
tions. The United States Commission 
urges mayors and other officials of every 
city and town in the country to appoint 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
missions or Committees in order to prepare 
‘the events of the Bicentennial Year. ' 

7. All organizations and institutions of 
whatever character—civic, business, labor, 
educational, religious, fraternal, literary, 
social, and others—are urged to plan for a 
“George Washington Year” in 1932. 

8. The United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., will send 
literature and suggestions for local programs 
to any committee, organization, or group 
that will write for them. 


THE TOLL OF THE ACCIDENT BELL 


That Colonial philosopher, Ben Franklin, 
once remarked that in this world nothing 


is sure but death and taxes. Leaving aside 
the matter of taxes, we mortals know that 
death, at least, is inevitable. 


The Bible tells us that man’s average 
span of life is three-score years and ten, 
It does not fall to the lot of all of us to 
enjoy this life-span of seventy years, how- 
ever. This is due to two basic causes: 
Either we die what is known as a “natural” 
death, as a result of circumstances we 
generally cannot control, or we are killed 
accidentally, many times from controllable 
circumstances. 


Statistics may not make particularly 
interesting reading for the average man or 
woman, but sometimes they are more 
effective in illustrating a vital point than 
any other medium can be. For example, 
do you know that during 1930 in the United 
States. ‘ 


About 99,000 persons were killed by 
accidents—one person every five and one- 
third minutes—a third more than in 1921? 


About 10,000,000 persons were injured 
by accidents—one person every three and 
one-sixth seconds—one person out of every 
twelve in the country? 


About 18,000 children under fifteen years 
of age were killed by accidents—one child 
every half hour? 


About $3,000,000,000 was the cost of all 
accidents—$95 every second. 


Read these figures again, and then try to 
imagine what mathematical chance you will 
stand of keeping accident-free in years to 
come if these fatalities and injuries increase 
as much as they have during the last 
decade. 


Some of these mishaps may be entirely 
unavoidable, but the vast majority of them 
may be averted through the exercise of 
care and thoughtfulness, and a knowledge 
of certain fundamental safe practices and 
common-sense personal habits. The Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
published a little booklet entitled, ‘Will 
the Rising Toll of Accidents Hit You"? 
This outlines a number of practical 
precautionary measures which, if followed 
out by the individual, would radically 
reduce accidental deaths and injuries in the 
home, in industry, and in public places. 


We have only one life to live, only one 
body to “operate.” Is it worth while to 
take chances? 
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HONOR ROLL FOR DECEMBER 


County Superintendent 
(i011 ER Oe nen ae meee ee Mrs. Beulah Simmons 
SPENCER <0 5s oes ne eece sec ceeeese G. Louis Hume 
Rey BOM rel foie zn'm ess ne ts ohass wictave leh eheereee W. S. Clarke 
MOS ARI INA © is oe saves! avai aers aye nisi iots James B. Heird 
Meet PUN Ses osessislciais sa \esehc aie swrseleus cate lapatase Lindsey E. Allen 
Curo2 Ae aan ria oe J. W. Reiley 
PTE eee ace iace eves: us cverasaiere a tohajorerooee Louis Arnold 
RUCHED Res ersiaie Geass site atseloewseige T. W. Johnson 
PMMA oes ie anc leiw ssicvatess ais leader tastier Emory G. Rogers 
ROPAN GR Sisstote te tressioela ti atria Giclees eae Z. O. Price 
CROC ARN ef. (cree ressneis eaten. otea siete J. W. Dillehay 
AR en vonisenicieinne Sa ankawen T. M. Lewis 
MEST ee ean eee RE AIC W. P. Lyon 
Coe ee ee eer crane J. O. Webster 
BOM SG eetetosie oie wiisinrsieoeeiaiesuis siaele L. C. Caldwell 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Virginia Street School, 

OpKINGVEUC s.6.0:0.5.6/0%s.4.5:010 010 0 Lottie McDaniel 
Faculty, Morehead State Teachers 

COSTE eee eee? J. Howard Payne 
eM AItGE cite: icles oso oa niswian ene aun J. D. Falls 
RARSO NEMEC. ba orc aise syesoisen oiscays y G. Nichols 


John B. McFerran School, Louisville” "Elae Weibel 





SCHOOL_ROOM VENTILATION 


J. W. Brooker, 
State Department of Education 


The final report of the New York Com- 
mission on Ventilation which recently 
came from the press, points out the fact 
that large sums of money are spent use- 
lessly each year by municipalities in many 
states throughout the country in an 
attempt to conform rigidly to obsolete 
regulations requiring the installation and 
maintenance in school buildings of a system 
of mechanical ventilation which science 
has proved to be not only unnecessary but 
even a menace to health. There are 
twenty states in the country which require 
by statute or other regulations ventilating 
devices which are based on disproved or 
antiquated theories. 


The Commission’s report shows that 
these twenty states require that there be an 
air supply of thirty cubic feet per minute 
per person, a condition which can only be 
obtained by mechanical ventilation in- 
volving the use of fans. According to the 


Commission’s report this system is not only 
costly, but in some circumstances may be a 
menace to health, since it tends to drafts 
and overheating. 

The Commission’s report further states 
that all the evidence gathered during the 


years of investigation unmistakably points 
to the conclusion that the window-gravity 
method of ventilation, in the absence of 
specific local unfavorable conditions, is 
generally more satisfactory than the fan 
system, since more uniform temperature, 
humidity, and air movement can be main- 
tained in this manner. 

The definite recommendations made in 
the report for a model ventilation law are as 
follows: 

1. The major objectives of schoolroom 
ventilation shall be the elimination of heat 
from the body surface without the pro- 
duction of objectionable drafts. This 
means the maintenance of a room tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees Fahrenheit in corridors, 
gymnasiums, and shops; of 75 degrees in 
swimming pools and adjacent dressing 
rooms; and of 68 degrees in all other 
occupied rooms. 

2. The avoidance of overheating is of 
primary importance for the promotion of 
comfort and efficiency and the maintenance 
of resistance against disease. Sources of 
direct radiation, therefore, shall be so 
designed or protected as to prevent over- 
heating of persons in adjacent seats. 

3. All classrooms shall have at least 
15 square feet of floor space and 200 cubic 
feet of air space per pupil and shall have a 
system of heating and ventilation which 
shall provide means of air supply and ex- 
haust capable of avoiding unpleasant odors 
and of avoiding, without chilling drafts, an 
increase of room temperature above 68 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


4. Such ventilation shall be accom- 
plished by any means which will attain 
satisfactorily these specified results. For 
the average school, favorably located, 
window-gravity (open window) ventilation 
seems to be the method of choice on grounds 
of comfort and economy. 


5. Every schoolroom used for instruc- 
tion, a study, assembly, and physical 
recreation shall be provided with at least 
one thermometer of a grade that will give 
a reading accurate to within one degree 
Fahrenheit. The thermometer should be 
so located as to give a representative 
reading of temperature at the breathing 
plane of the pupils. 

6. Such an approved system of ventila- 
tion shall be maintained in operation 
whenever school is in session. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS IN THE 


NATION’S CAPITAL 


The sixty-second annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence, held 
in Washington, February 20th to 25th, will 
be devoted principally to an attempt to 
save the schools from the breakdown with 
which they are threatened because of 
economic depression. Committees  ap- 
pointed at the Detroit meeting to plan the 
co-operation of educaticnal, industrial, and 
political leaders of the country expect to 
bring their work to a close in time to 
present their plans at this meeting. 


An important feature of the convention 
program will be the honors paid to George 
Washington on the 200th anniversary of 
death. In paying homage at this appro- 
priate time, superintendents will help 
awaken in the American people a new 
devotion to the ideals of their first great 
statesman—ideals of courage and faith in 
the future of America which guided the 
ship of state through an even more 
troublous sea than it now sails. 


Washington’s faith in education is mani- 
fested in the now outgrown academy which 
he founded and to the support of which he 
contributed in his home town, Alexandria. 
His reverence for the holy and good still 
rests like a benediction over the pew in 
which he regularly sat in Old Christ Church 
on Sundays. His belief in human brother- 
hood is attested by his service in the 
Alexandria Masonic Lodge, where one may 
still see the chair in which he sat and the 
vestments he wore as he led the ritual. 
His joy in living is woven into a hundred 
stories of the gay parties he gave in his 
country home, where is still preserved the 
harpsichord which struck the notes for 
many a minuet. 


Citizen, soldier, farmer, scholar, states- 
man, George Washington typifies the 
dynamic far-seeing patriots who were our 
nation’s pioneers. He was the leader of 
them all. He was one of the most versatile 
of men. Fierce and ruggedly masculine 
on the field of battle, he was the most rigid 
observer of social punctilio in the gentlest 
circles. Adventurous, never balked by 
hardship, he enjoyed one of the most 
comfortably luxurious homes in all the 
colonies. Lover of outdoor life, he owned 


and used a remarkable library and was fond 


of writing. Extremely human, a rare 
genius, his memory is enshrined forever 
in the hearts of the American people. 
The emphasis which the leading educators 
of the nation will place upon his high 
character will have its effect in every school 
and community which is striving to 
rebuild the morals of a depressed people. 


Pilgrimages to places especially sacred 
to George Washington and other national 
leaders will feature the first day of the 
convention. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Edwin C. Broome, _ superintend- 
ents will visit the Washington Monu- 
ment, Sunday afternoon, February 21st. 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, New York, will lead the delega- 
tion which will visit Old Christ Church at 
Alexandria. A delegation to the tomb of 
of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington will 
be headed by Norman R. Crozier, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dallas, Texas, and first 
vice-president of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Those who select the Lincoln 
Memorial for their pilgrimage will be led 
by George C. Bush, superiritendent of 
schools, South Pasadena, California. 


At the hour of George Washington's 
birth, 10:15 o’clock, Monday, February 
22nd, members in general session assembled 
in Constitution Hall will arise and give the 
pledge of allegiance to the Flag, and sing 
**America.”’ 


A high spot of the Monday afternoon 
program will be a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon where President Broome will place 
a wreath upon the tomb of George Washing- 
ton and Miss Florence Hale, president of 
the National Education Association, will 
pay the same tribute at Martha Washing- 
ton’s tomb. Special ceremonies will be 
held on the colonial porch of the mansion. 
Other recognition of the 200th Anniversary 
of Washington’s birth includes a historic 
pageant which will be presented Thurs- 
day night under the auspices of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. The author and director of the 
pageant is Percy Jewett Burrell who 
presented the “Pageant of Time’’ to the 
Department of Superintendence at the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1930. 


The present is an opportune time to be 
in Washington. Activities of the Seventy- 
second Congress promise to reach a climax 
about the time of the meeting. Never have 
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the citizens of the nation been more 
interested in the work of their representa- 
tives for the country’s welfare. The 
solution of the problems which the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence faces is of as great 
consequence to America’s future as the 
solution of those problems which political 
leaders of the nation face. Upon the 
success of their plans depends the welfare 
of childhood. 

The sixty-second annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence will 
be a notable one in its opportunities for 
inspiration and high service for the Ameri- 
can people. 


THE NEED OF CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


By Noe B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


In America, we are committed to a great 
experiment. We are trying to discover 
whether a government of, for, and by the 
people can long endure. The Preamble 
of the Constitution asserts this democracy 
is an agency for attaining desirable social 
conditions—such as tranquillity, justice, 
common welfare. These hopes have not 
been fulfilled and in many communities a 
“divine discontent” has developed. As a 
result, several states and cities are placing 
a growing emphasis upon character training 
in the public schools. 

Why are such urgent demands for 
character training being made upon the 
school? The answer frequently given is 
that our civilization is changing. Attention 
is especially called to the fact that pro- 
duction by automatically controlled ma- 
chinery has been encroaching more and 
more upon the employment of industrial 
workers. Bagley says: “ . . the 
number of persons actually engaged in 
manufacturing decreased (it is reported) 
by upward of a million from 1920 to 1929.” 
The mechanical power in the United States 
aggregates 700,000,000 horse-power units 
or the potential equivalents of thirty-five 
slaves for each man, woman, and child. 
Even in 1842 Emerson said, ‘Things are in 
the saddle,” and in 1859 Whitman said, 
“Things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind.” It is now becoming more evident 
that stupendous achievements in things 


will ride mankind to annihilation or to 
higher idealism. 

The second reason commonly offered for 
character education is the “revolt of 
youth.” Certainly one would not say 
the oncoming generation is the first to 
commit itself to a revolt. We have 
“something akin to a tradition of lawless- 
ness. Our nation was founded on 

resistance to clearly unjust 
laws imposed by the mother country.’ 
The practice of yielding unquestioning 
submission to authority has at least 
waned. Many young people have put 
nots into the two positive Mosaic laws and 
have taken the nots out of the eight 
remaining ones. Consequently we have 
had an appalling increase in murders, 
divorces, crimes, and vice of all kinds. It 
has been asserted that “crime has increased 
twelve hundred per cent in the last thirty- 
five years.’”” The “annual crime bill in 
the United States today is fifty per cent 
greater than the combined net earnings of 
every corporation in the United States—a 
sum that would build annually 1,100 
Roosevelt Dams, or 71 Catskill Aqueducts, 
or 27 Panama Canals, or would build 
three ten-million-dollar universities every 
day in the year, including Sundays.” 
Of course, the heartaches and tears caused 
by our unparalleled number of murders, 
one murder every hour of every day, the 
cruel wrongs to children of broken homes, 
and many other social factors cannot be 
evaluated in dollars. Another disturbing 
aspect of the crime wave is that the 
majority of the offenders are youths; not 
mainly guttersnipes from the slums, but 
people who have had the advantages of our 
grammar schools, high schools, and in 
some cases, of our colleges. If we agree 
with what Bismarck said in the ’70’s: 
‘“‘Whatever you wish to appear in the life 
of a nation you must put into the school,” 
we should evidently put something into the 
schools to help us get rid of the seaminess 
of human nature. 


Education is the greatest industry in 
this land of great industries. Education 
absorbs more capital and expends more 
effort than any combine of mass labor and 
capital. Millions of children, teachers 
and the future of the states are involved. 
Education should not be hampered or 
neglected.— Buffalo Times-Herald, 
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WHAT ABOUT THIS FOOTBALL? 


By R. C. Morecan, 


Football Coach, Murray State 
Teachers College 


Now that the moleskins are tucked away 
in moth balls and the shoes warmly 
encased in their winter ccat of neatsfoot, 
let’s stop for a moment to consider if our 
football players have derived any benefit 
from these past three months of feverish 
activity. Perhaps all of this time, energy, 
and money have been expended in a 
frivolous and meaningless program. Let 
us see what we can discover. 


If man’s object in life is to live most and 
serve best, then surely the foundation must 
demand a sturdy body and a sound mind. 
Man, left to his own inclinations, is noto- 
riously careless of the development of his 
physical self and much prefers to sit in the 
shade of a leafy tree and watch the stream 
of life flow by. Physical activity beyond 
the usual pale is unattractive and besides 
it takes the crease out of one’s trousers. 
Close observation of the activities of the 
student body of any college campus 
confirms this statement. What further 
proof, then, do we require that football has 
its place in college life, for who will deny 
that these football players of ours in three 
months have built stronger muscles with a 
finer co-ordination between all the tissues 
and cells of the body. 


But, you say, now that the football season 
is over, this fine sense of co-ordination will 
again revert to a less efficient state. I’m 
not so sure that you are right, for, having 
tasted of the joy and exhilaration of an 
excellent body condition, youth is loath to 
part with this possession and will of his own 
volition engage in activities to retain that 
which he has gained only after months 
of strenuous effort. Who are the individuals 
that display the greatest interest in sports 
in your community? Some day we shall 
write regarding the Britisher’s pride in 
keeping fit, explaining how competitive 
athletics is the foundation of his principle. 


But football is a rough game and many 
players are hopelessly crippled for life, and 
the possibility of permanent injury more 
than outweights the values you have 
stated. Mr. Reader, you subject yourself 





to a far greater risk of possible injury whey 
you soar forth on your Sunday afternoon 
jaunt in the family phaeton. Figures 
published by the game commission of the 
State of Pennsylvania as to the numbe 
of hunters killed and injured during the deer 
season (two weeks) as compared to football 
injuries in a three months’ season make foot. 
ball casualties seem insignificant. Why 
not eliminate automobile rides and hunting? 
Why not? 

But still you say, “Why take a chance in 
football?” The thrill of physical contact 
is inherent in man, the opportunity to let 
one’s soul soar to the uttermost limits in 
fierce combat brings out the deepest realiza- 
tion of self. Football demands the best in 
man, and the expression of physical fitness, 
intelligence, and courage is the reason why 
a football game strikes to the innermost 
core of the soul of a player. It is this 
unconscious appreciation of this display 
that calls out hundreds of thousands of fans 
to stadia in every part of the land. We 
discuss the relative merits of Tulane, 
Tennessee, Notre Dame, Purdue (good old 
Purdue), Northwestern, Southern Cali- 
fornia, as if these teams were playing in our 
own back yard. Yes, football gets under 
your skin. 


What of the mental side of the question? 

Man is a fighting animal and settling 
disputes by physical force has been his 
heritage down through countless centuries. 
Where, if you please, can he enroll in a 
course that is better suited to teach him to 
restrain, under pressure, these natural 
emotions, than in the physical contact he 
experiences on the gridiron? 


What would be your reaction to being 
thrown violently to the ground, and then 
completely smothered by an avalanche of 
people? How long would you suffer to 
have your nose buried in the ground by a 
stronger opponent, before you, in sheer 
desperation, ‘“‘Hauled off and let him have 
it on the chin?” 


Many boys grow to manhood with a 
fear of physical contact, but those who play 
football usually overcome this obstacle; for 
fear of physical injury soon becomes a 
myth, once one learns that being hurt is not 
nearly as horrible as his imagination has 
pictured. 
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Friendships formed on the gridiron possess 
a strength and depth that seldom are 
realized in other lines of activity. When 
deven men face each other on the foot- 
ball field it is not a battle of individuals 
striving to improve their own interests, 
but rather a contest of eleven men working 
as a unit (the whole being no stronger than 
the weakest point), each striving to his very 
uttermost and eager to give to the very last 
atom of energy and courage that his team 
may emerge victorious from the fray. Thus 
is born a spirit of loyalty to each other, 
a spirit of unselfishness and sacrifice, a 
sense of pride in his college, and a fierce 
determination that that college shall be 
the fairest in the land. Physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually we strive for perfection 
in this wonderful game of football. Some- 
times we fall short of our goal, but who 
shall say that in the trying we have not 
accomplished some progress. 


“WHEN I WAS A BOY” 


“When I was a boy” is frequently heard 
in adult conversation. When I was a boy 
Idid not receive the educational advantages 
accorded the young people of today. The 
common drinking cup prevailed at that 
time and there are those who live to tell 
thetale. Alternately pupils baked and froze 
according to the temperature of the heating 
stove. The hand slate with its soiled 
surface and with its scratchy pencil was 
universal. Many a marathon of gum 
chewing was carried on behind the arched 
slate as a screen. Stern punishment of the 
unjust was common with never a word of 
direction, interest, or guidance. The four 
walls housing a severe and precise school 
atmcsphere furnishes the environment. 
The pupil was driven to the school task, 
uninteresting and dull from repetition and 
drill, without a semblance of motivation, 
supervised study or project interest. No 
maps to vitalize history. The world may 


have been flat, at least the subject of 
geography was, without the globes and the 
accompanying equipment to visualize man 
in his relation to regional development. 
The pupil was not taught but quizzed. 
There still lingers the joyous shouts of the 
four o’clock dismissals, the hilarious expres- 


sions of relief from the pent-up energy and 
the checked initiative struggling for expres- 
sion. 

Contrasted with the above are the 
schools of today. The children gather in 
the morning eager, alert, interested, and 
energetic, anticipating happy times in 
classes whose instructors are an inspiration, 
a joy, and a comfort. Their lively steps 
are leading to a school warm in child 
sympathy, clothed with every device and 
equipment for rendering work interesting, 
impressive, and permanent; to a _ school 
with every modern convenience to conserve 
the normal body heat and to protect the 
health and energy with modern ventilation; 
to a school whose atmosphere displays 
sociability, loyalty, comradeship, and 
fellowship; to a school manned with 
instructors whose sympathetic guidance 
and interest make for growth in personality 
and character; to a school with modern 
equipment, healthful and comfortable in 
design and whose school supplies furnish 
every means for effective teaching and 
pupil participation. No one would welcome 
a return to the days “‘When I was a boy.” 


The new school necessarily costs more, 
but it gives more. There will be no lower- 
ing of educational standards. Taxing 
bodies will look to other sources to decrease 
tax burdens and they can and will be 
found. Few will consent to a depression 
of the schools. School officials with the 
courage to carry on will come through the 
depression unafraid. They will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that no hysteria 
was theirs. They sense it their duty to 
protect the schools and they will perform 
that duty well. Education will not suffer 
because they are strong. The public will 
eventually call them “blessed.’’—Issued by 
Better Schools League, Inc., 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


Superintendents and principals who are 
interested in helping students to choose 
their careers more wisely, and who wish 
assistance in the organization and develop- 
ment of a program of vocational guidance, 
may get such help without charge from the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


New Books 


Know Your Cuixp, by Louis Monash. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York City, 1931; 242 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


This book was written by the principal 
of Public School 33, the Bronx, New York 
City. Dr. John H. Finley says in the 
foreword to this volume that it ‘‘should be 
more helpful to parent and teacher than any 
body of specific rules that could be formu- 
lated for their guidance.” 


A PRrRacTICAL READER FOR ADULTS, 
Book I anp Book II, by Josephine Mason 
and Gertrude O’Brien. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York City, 
1931; Book I, 137 pages, Price $0.72. 
Book II, 157 pages, Price $0.76. 


Book I of this series is what its name 
indicates—a practical reader for illiterate 
‘ adults. Book II has been written for 
intermediate grades of illiterate adults, that 
is, for men and women who have had no 
education in their own language but have 
acquired a simple reading vocabulary such 
as is contained in Book I of this series. 


THE BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HIstTory, 
by D. H. Montgomery. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1931; 369 
pages. Price $0.84. 


This little volume is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the same author’s 
larger volume entitled ‘“‘The Leading Facts 
of American History.”’ It aims to present 
clearly and accurately those facts and 
principles in the lives of the chief founders 
and builders of America which would be of 
interest and value to pupils beginning the 
study of our history. 


Our CLOTHING, by Josephine Worthington 
and Catherine Victoria Matthews. Pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York, 1931; 256 pages. 
Price $0.96. 


This is one of a series, ‘‘Our Everyday 
Needs.” It is designed to acquaint chil- 
dren of primary and intermediate grade age 
with the basic factors that make living for 
them, as for adults, possible, comfortable, 
and pleasurable. 


HENRY BARNARD ON EDUCATION, by John 
S. Brubacher. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City, 1931, 
298 pages. 


This is another volume of the McGraw. 
Hill Educational Classics under the general 
editorship of Edward H. Reisner. It tells 
the story of one of America’s great educa- 
tional statesmen in an unusual way. It 
has two remarkable photographs that will 
be new to most of us. One was taken at 
the beginning of his educational career, 
the other taken forty years later when his 
work was nearing its close. 


ComENIus, by M. W. Keatinge. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City, 1931; 255 pages. 


This is another of the series of the 
McGraw-Hill Educational Classics. It 
is in large part a reprint in a slightly 
shortened form of the ‘‘Great Didactic.” 
It is a beautiful volume and should bea 
part of the educational library of every 
school that attempts to train teachers. 


INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE FOR 
CHILDREN, by Eleanor Rawlinson.  Pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York City, 1931. 

This book was written primarily for 
students of children’s literature. According 
to the author, it attempts to do two things: 
“First, to present in a simple way some 
standards for selecting literature for chil- 
dren and some suggestions for teaching 
literature for children; second, to present 
in one volume a minimum of those specific 
bits of literature as to the value of which 
experts are fairly well agreed. It is an 
unusually valuable book. 


THE NATURE AND MEANING OF TEACE- 
ING, by Ralph F. Strebel and Grover C. 
Morehart. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City, 1929; 
273 pages. 

This is a book dealing with methods o! 
teaching. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with sociological an 
psychological bases of learning, and the 
second with principles and factors control- 
ling teaching. The second part contains 
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chapters on such subjects as the lesson 
assignment, the recitation, the problem as a 
teaching device, the appreciation lesson, 
the drill lesson, the review exercise, essential 
principles of effective study, and lastly, the 
teacher. 


MODERNIZED TEACHING IN RURAL 
ScHoots, by U. J. Hoffman. Published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York, 1931; 143 pages. 


The author of this book was for twelve 
years a county superintendent of schools 
and for twenty-four years a state super- 
visor of rural schools. It is perhaps the 
newest thought in rural education. Itisa 
small volume which may be read in a short 
time. 


THE COMING OF THE DRAGON SuIPs, by 
Florence Everson and Howard Everson. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City, 1931; 128 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


This is an Icelandic story about a little 
girl, Gudrid, who lived in Iceland at the 
time of the Vikings and who finally married 
and sailed away to Vineland in one of the 
beautiful ships of which the people were so 
proud. It is a delightful tale, filled with 
the tang of ships and the sea, of intimate 
touches of Icelandic home life—of ‘‘Blun- 
der,’ Gudrid’s calf, of Ba-Ba, her pet 
lamb, of her little black pony—of adven- 
tures in Greenland and scenes in Norway. 
Every child will love the story of Gudrid 
and her pets. The illustrations are charm- 
ing and the book delightfully written. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS oF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHING, by Mae T. Kilcullen, 
Published by Weber Costello Company, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Price $1.25. 


The growing interest in new and effective 
methods and materials for the presentation 
of geography will find a very satisfactory 
answer in a book especially prepared to 
meet just such educational demands. 
While limited to the presentation of map 
materials, the scope in this field is so broad 
that students of geography, as well as both 
experienced and inexperienced teachers, 
will find materials and suggestive ideas in 
profusion. 

Divided into two parts, the presentation 
deals with wall maps of political and 


political-physical type in the first part, and 
outline maps, both blackboard and desk 
in part two. Suggestive tests, group 
exercises, source materials, and general 
information are all given extensive con- 
sideration. Co-operation of the publishers 
of the various geography books in use 
today is evidenced in the attractive illustra- 
tions and the adaptability of material to 
these different texts. This book should be 
equally valuable in rural and city schools. 


STULL-RAIsz SIMPLIFIED HoME GEOG- 
RAPHY ACTIVITIES Book, 120 pages, 26 


photos, 4 maps, 1 diagram, table of 
contents. A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
Chicago; 1931. 50 cents. 


The book is so designed that it may be 
used as a textbook as well as an activities 
book, as it presents sufficient material for 
a year’s work in home geography in either 
the third or fourth grade. The book is the 
result of a new conception of representing 
primary geography and is unique in respect 
to content, method of presentation, and 
pupil activity. 

Here children learn about the essential 
needs of man, such as food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, communication, 
fuel, light, power, tools. They discover 
how their local environment helps to 
supply these needs. They also learn about 
the important occupations of man, such as 
farming, herding, mining, lumbering, 
quarrying, gardening, fishing, manufactur- 
ing, commerce. Here again they are 
constantly directed toward local occupa- 
tions. 

Weather and the behavior of the sun are 
studied in a simple way four times during 
the school year. In fact, much of the 
content of the book is on a seasonal basis. 

Especially unique features of the book 
are poems for every month of the school 
year, geographical studies of pictures and 
a fascinating developing map study. Local 
attractions are emphasized, and life in the 
country is contrasted with life in the city. 

The style of the book is easy, intimate 
and cannot fail to be interesting to children. 
The type is large and the paper without 
glare, which insures safety to children’s 
eyesight. 

This new activities book in geography 
stands out as one of the most important 
contributions to the teaching of elementary 
geography. 





Kentucky Reading Circle Books 


The following books adopted by the Kentucky Reading Circle Board and 
recommended to school executives and classroom teachers as outstanding pro- 
fessional books, may be obtained by direct order through the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. All 
orders should be accompanied by check, draft, postal money order, or school 
warrants. Superintendents, principals, and directors of extension courses are 
requested to consider these books and recommend them for professional reading. 
Substantial savings from the publisher’s list price is obtained by ordering through 
the Reading Circle Board as indicated. 


NEWER WAYS WITH CHILDREN 
By M. V. O’Shea 


In this important contribution to the literature of child study, it has been Dr. O’Shea’s 
aim to apply the results of recent investigation in child psychology, child hygiene, and 
child education to the problems with which teachers, and especially parents, have to deal 
every day. Dr. O’Shea is the head of the Department of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin and editor-in-chief of Junior Home Magazine. 

Price $2.85 


CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Agnes E. Benedict 


The nine children whose stories are presented in this book were struggling with problems 
which brought them to the attention of the local visiting teachers. 


How Raymond, sullen and resentful, who seemed to have chosen a road leading 
straight to the reformatory, was helped to a new hold on life and a new understanding; 
how Bonny, sensitive, brilliant, lovely, was aided in her struggle for schooling against 
the claims of the strawberry patch; how these and seven other children whose problems 
had their origin in home, school, or community were given sympathy, guidance, and 
practical assistance is told in these graphic narratives of rural visiting teacher work. 


The chapters which discuss the situations presented in the lives of these children show 
clearly the types of problems the visiting teacher has to deal with. There is the work of 
changing the child’s external surroundings, putting him in touch with recreational 
agencies, suggesting changes in his school curriculum, finding a group of companions for 
him, and so on; and there is the slower and more fundamental work of changing attitudes— 
the child’s attitude and those of parents, of brothers and sisters, and playmates. All 
this is described in a concrete and practical way by means of stories which are taken 
from actual cases. 


Thirty communities were selected by the National Committee on Visiting Teachers, 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, for three-year demonstrations of visiting teacher 
work. Three of these communities were rural counties. ‘Children at the Crossroads” 
for the first time tells of the work carried on in these counties. Its value is not limited 
to the field of visiting teacher work for it presents a point of view and an interpretation of 
method that should be useful to all concerned with social effort in rural communities or 
with the problems and the guidance of children anywhere who need adjustment. 


Price $1.25 
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